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this... 
and more! 


These are solid bronze ship propellers. These particular 
ones weigh about 24,000 pounds apiece, but the Koppers 
division which made them has also cast propellers almost 
twice that size. 

Casting, machining and balancing huge propellers of 
this kind is a ticklish job, yet the Bartlett Hayward 
Division of Koppers produced more than 1,500 of them, 
in sizes from 8,000 to 44,000 pounds, during the war, 
leading the nation in the manufacture of these *‘wheels”’ 
for Liberty ships. 

They have also been supplied for Victory ships, the 
“C’’ Class ships, combat troop ships, destroyer escorts 
and other vessels. To achieve its great production record 
on propellers, this Koppers division developed a large 
number of original manufacturing methods for propellers. 
These modern production methods are now available for 


peacetime propeller manufacture. 





Koppers divisions produce piston rings for reciprocat- 
ing steam Engines and diesel engines for ships, as well as 
for pumps, compressors and diesel auxiliaries on the 
turbine-driven ships . . . pressure-treated timber for 
docks and other waterfront construction . . . roofing for 
waterfront buildings, etc. 

Yet Koppers does not serve the marine industry alone. 
It designs and builds coke ovens and plants for the 
recovery and refining of coal tar chemicals; it manufac- 
tures specialties like Fast’s Self-Aligning Couplings; 
it produces great quantities of coal tar for road paving 
and it serves many other needs of industry. It is the 
industry that serves all industry.—Koppers Company, 
Inc., Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 








Buy Victory Bonds...and keep them! 
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B.F.Goodrich synthetic rubber discovery gives you 


Better truck fires are here! 


greater mileage, four other advantages 


H' RE is good news for truck owners 
| —a major improvement which 
makes possible synthetic rubber truck 
tires with 5-way superiority over ordi- 
nary synthetic tires. 

This development is “rosin soap rub- 
ber”. One of the things used in making 
synthetic rubber is soap made from 
animal fats. B. F. Goodrich men devel- 
oped a synthetic rubber using a new 
kind of soap, derived from the rosin in 
pine stumps. First tests were so star- 
tling that hundreds of tires were quick- 


ly built. Now tires made with the new 
rubber have undergone more than 
3,000,000 miles of intensive testing 
under all road and climatic conditions. 


Truck tires made with “rosin rub- 
ber” are not yet as good as natural 
rubber tires. (It will be many, many 
months before natural rubber is avail- 
able in quantities.) Tests prove that 
B. F. Goodrich tires made with “rosin 
rubber” have greater resistance to 
cracking, greater resistance to bruising, 
that they run cooler, withstand high 








speeds better, and give better tread 
wear than tires made with ordinary 
synthetic rubber. 

All B.F.Goodrich truck and bus 
tires are now made with this new type 
rubber. They offer you longer wear — 
more miles per dollar. 

This development is typical of those 
going on constantly at B. F. Goodrich 
—research which improves tires for 
every purpose. 


Touch Tp 
B.F. Goodrich 
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In ITS editorial concept, HOLIDAY is entirely unlike any other magazine published. 
It embraces the whole broad field of leisure-time recreation, whether it be travel, 
sport, games, sight-seeing, hobbies or fun at home. 


HOLIDAY will not be a travel magazine in the ordinary sense; although it will 








deal with all forms of travel as holiday adventure and as a means of getting to 
places where people want to go. 

The spirit of HOLIDAY can best be summed up as making the most of leisure hours, 
as bringing a broader vision and keener enjoyment to the recreational side of life. 

In this respect HOLIDAY will be a service magazine. It will combine information 
with entertainment. It will suggest places to go, things to see, what to take and wear. 
It will advise of interesting things to do within range of a week-end or afternoon. 

Above all, HOLIDAY is designed to be a fascinating magazine to read. It will 
bring to roving-minded America an unending picture of the world beyond hori- 


zons near and far, both guide and stimulation to healthful adventure. 


First issue of HOLIDAY will reach Charter subscribers and be sold on news- 
stands on February 20. The price will be 50 cents per copy; $5 a year. 
Charter subscriptions at $4 per year are now being accepted. 





Information regarding HOLIDAY may be obtained from HOLIDAY representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Offices sufacturers of 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE « PHILADELPHIA 5, PA: UNIT 
TEEL & WI 
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0n carpenter tools or office furniture; 
‘ pots and pans or knives and forks—. 
on anything made with steel... 


... Lis label means the steel is g00d 


The sure, easy way to be certain of getting quality steel in any article 
you buy is to look for the U-S‘S Label. This label on the article tells 
you it is made with steel backed by all the engineering skill and manu- 





facturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steel makers. 








EVERY SUNDAY EVENING ... United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. 
American Broadcasting Company coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for 
time and station. 


san csi 





awwfacturers of quality steel products who desire to identify their goods with the U-S-S Label may obtain full information on request. Address United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY «+ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e¢ CYCLONE FENCE 
VISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
INNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
OMPANY «© UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY e¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 




















—___The March of the News 


Demobilization. Developments in sep- 
arations from the services: 

Army discharges. The Army discharge 
rate reached a new high with 310,000 men 
released in one week, and a record of 49,- 
000 for one 24-hour period. A point was 
reached at which half of the 8,300,000 men 
in the Army at the time of the German 
surrender had been discharged. 

Navy discharges. Navy separations were 
running 15,000 or more daily. With a re- 
duction in point requirements to 37 for 
male enlisted personnel effective Dec. 15, 
the Navy expects to have released 1,200,- 
000 by Jan. 1, and to reach the halfway 
point in its demobilization program by 
Feb. 1. Navy releases totaled 922,000. The 
Marine Corps has discharged 151,000, and 
the Coast Guard, 6,500. 

Transportation tie-up. The Army re- 
ported a growing shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities, with troops landed at Pa- 
cific ports forced to wait in camps there 
until railroad space becomes available. 


Universal training. Army plans for 
universal military training were revealed, 
calling for a continuous year of training 
for all physically fit youths between 18 and 
20. Under the program, the Army would 
train 700,000 and the Navy 260,000 an- 
nually. Training generally would consist of 
eight weeks’ basic training, an indefinite 
period of technical schooling, and eight 
weeks of maneuvers under combat con- 
ditions. Pay would be about $30 month- 
ly, and the whole program would cost 
about $1,720,000,000 annually. 


Beef and butter. Beef priorities for the 
Army were reinstated, but with an ex- 
planation that civilians would continue to 
receive as much beef as in the recent past. 
Federally inspected packing plants were 
ordered to set aside 30 per cent of their 
choice and good beef for the military 
forces. The Army had been buying like 
quantities in the open market, and the or- 
der was intended to simplify procurement 
procedures. The Government also halted 





release of surplus butter, with indications 
that civilian supplies would be reduced. 


Clothing black market. The Treasury, 
the Justice Department and the Office of 
Price Administration took combined ac- 
tion to break what was described as a 
huge black market in textiles, which was 
held partly responsible for the nation- 
wide clothing shortage. A special grand 
jury was impaneled in New York to hear 
evidence in the case. 


New trucks. The Civilian Production 
Administration announced regulations un- 
der which new trucks may be purchased. 
Priority will be given only to those who 
are producing or intend to produce mate- 
rials that CPA has found to be in such 
short supply as to constitute a serious 
threat to the civilian economy. 


Surplus sales. The largest monthly sale 
of surplus property thus far was reported 
for November by the Surplus Property 
Administration. The total was $70,746,000 
for items with an original cost of $171,- 
274,000. During November, nonsalable 
aircraft that had cost $586,867,000 were 
disposed of by scrapping. On November 
30, the inventory of unsold surplus stood 
at $9,167,377,000, an increase of $1,629,- 
030,000 for the month. 


Sugar. An _ Agriculture Department 
spokesman said no improvement in the 
sugar supply could be foreseen until April, 
but that the situation probably would ease 
gradually from that point on, with a re- 
laxation of rationing. 


College registrations. College and 
university enrollments climbed sharply for 
the autumn, 1945, term, the Office of 
Education reported, regaining nearly a 
third of their wartime losses. A prewar 
peak of 1,400,000 was reached in the au- 
tumn of 1939. In 1943, the number, ex- 
clusive of military enrollments, fell to 
about 750,000. Now it is up to 950,000. 
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+Acompany need not be an industrial 
gant for Remington Rand Punched- 
(ad Methods to prove of value in 
ishing management with adequate 
ad accurate production information. 
0fthe Vulcan operation, Mr. J. J. 
Henderson, Treasurer, relates: 

“We have been making cast iron 
ingot molds for the steel, aluminum, 
wpper and brass industries for over 
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twenty years. In 1941, we installed 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Meth- 
os to simplify our production analysis. 

“Accurate and foolproof produc- 
ton schedules are made up by days 
ad departments from cards punched 
frreach unit ordered. These cards show 
mttern number, equipment needed, 
usting weight, matching elements, 
making date, account number, and al- 
bwed hours. Five reports are produced 


e KWIK-FAX e 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING 
CARDS 


tan record 108 columns of numer- 
ical information or 90 columns of 
alphabetical and numerical. 





1945 PUY BONDS — Complete the Victory! 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL data 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting Methods simplify production 
data assembly for Vulcan Mold & Iron Company, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


from the same cards—unfilled orders, 
molds not cast, in process, finished, 
and shipped. 

“Daily reports show molds cast 
and allowed hours. Weekly reports in- 
clude molds cast, allowed hours, un- 
filled orders, promise dates, priorities, 
total cost allowed for each mold, inven- 
tory, comparison of last week with four 
weeks ago, and shipping data. Monthly 
reports cover inventory with tonnage, 
pieces, and total cost of molds in stock; 
priority analysis of unfilled orders by 
rating and group classifications; and 
priority analysis of production. 

“Our president receives each week 
a condensed report of production, in- 
ventory, sales, and profits. With the 
punched-card data it is possible to fore- 
cast closely the profit on every order. 

“Using a minimum 6f punched- 
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card equipment—one each, punch, sorter 
and tabulator—and three operators, we 
prepare besides production reports, all 
payroll data, checks and reports, sales 
analyses and voucher records and 
analyses by accounts. 

“From the diversity of reports, we 
are able to furnish the Government as 
well as ourselves with every kind of in- 
formation required. There would be 
less criticism of the Government’s de- 
mand for reports if business men un- 
derstood how easily punched-card 
methods can produce them.” 

More complete information on this 
application is given in Certified Re- 
port No. 4216. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to our nearest branch or 
to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Div., Room 1774, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N,. Y, 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business, It’s FREE! 


MARK of a Method 


of Accuracy 














All of a sudden, you felf so high! 


About knee-high to a fire hydrant. 
Or not even that. Much smaller than 
a molecule, and frankly, plenty 
scared. 

Remember? You were coming 
home from the office. You flipped 
open a newspaper. And there, on 
the front page, still wet with ink: 
“U.S. Looses Atomic Bomb!” 

Hardly a person who saw that 
headline failed to wonder how dif- 
ferently it might have read. Sup- 
pose they —not we—had won the 
race to split the atom? Suppose they 
controlled its awesome force? 


They didn’t win. Because we— 
through providential fortune—could 
call upon the knowledge of greater 
scientists. Could put at their com- 
mand greater industrial resources. 
And because we could afford to risk 
the necessary cash. 

Two billion dollars’ worth of cash, 
in this case. That’s enough money 
to build nearly half a million brand- 
new homes. Or feed every family in 
the nation for a month. 

But would you have hesitated — 
weighing two billion dollars in the 
balance between victory and the 


prospect of defeat? Would you, 
when success means a weapon of 
such solemn power it may end war? 

Then don’t hesitate now. The bill’s 
rendered. Let’s pay up. Buy Vic 
tory Bonds, and go on buying them 
as long as the need exists! 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Mr. Truman is to be forced to revise his ideas about his job, about what a 
President apparently needs to do to keep his country on an even keel. 

The original Truman concept of a return to "normalcy," of a retreat by the 
Government to a side-line position is blowing up all over the lot. 

After four months of effort to get back to "normalcy"..... 

Open warfare, an outright test of strength, is developing between workers 
and employers. Strikes are threatening to spread, not recede, during 1946. 

Black markets in materials are booming; are upsetting orderly reconversion. 

Construction is bogged down at a time when housing shortage is critical. 
Clothing is scarcer than it ever was during war. New cars are delayed. 

Unemployment is delayed, but is coming up to create serious problems. 
| White House and Congress, in the face of growing problems, seldom have 


























been in such an impasse when problems were so great, when one party was in control. 

Peace and quiet, both at home and in world affairs, seem further away than 
when war ended. Policy of trying to talk turkey to Russia, to be hard boiled, 
has flopped completely. Real peace treaties seem to be a long way off. 

Mr. Truman, as a result, is having to change his ideas, is having to think 
about trying new methods. Government is trying now to move back in where it had 
backed out, but that is a difficult thing to do. It is difficult because timing 
is wrong, because the problems have been permitted to grow too big. 


At bottom, the choice in domestic policy has been this: 

1. To release controls, to let price and wage adjustments work out in the 
market place, to permit huge demand, backed by immense supplies of money, to 
react in a way to give prices and profits that encourage speedy production. 

2. To keep wartime controls, to use Government power to direct materials 
and men into basic peacetime industries like construction and autos, to hold in 
line wages and prices and profits until industry is ready to produce in volume. 

Mr. Truman has tried to mix the two approaches. 

Prices are kept under control, wages not. 




















you, Wage increases are encouraged, while price increases are frowned upon. 
on ‘ Material rationing is ended, but material prices are controlled. 

war: Profit-margin increases are viewed with suspicion, squeezes with favor. 
bill’s 

- Vie Net result of clashing lines of policy is this: 

them Strikes are encouraged as workers demand higher wage rates and employers 


resist because higher wages can't be passed on in prices, because profit margins 
ee are squeezed further before labor has demonstrated its postwar productivity. 
Black markets thrive as immense demands make it profitable to get around 

) price ceilings, as enforcement of price control tends to break down. 
, Hoarding is encouraged as owners of materials tend to hold back, expecting 
that price controls eventually will crack under the strain of demand. 

Point is that there is not enough control to assure that production will go 
ahead in an orderly and organized way, but there is too much control to give 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


industry the green light it needs to ret going rer>r?’ess of what that takes in 


the way of wage concessions or other conzessions. 
Mr. Truman's present intent is to move back toward somewhat more control, 


to establish some more material priorities, to hold the line on prices. 


Actually, however, the basis is being laid for a gradual retreat from the 


control of prices, a gradual grant of concessions to industry in order to get the 
Strike situation adjusted, to get the country back to work. 





Steel strike, for example, may be prevented by a price rise. 

Auto-industry strike settlements are likely to be related to steel-strike 
settlement, if there is one. No quick auto settlement is to be expected. 

Rubber industry, maybe textiles, electrical workers, construction, all are 
fields in which labor trouble threatens, in which wage deme2nds are coming up. 

Mr. Truman's troubles will grow unless he has a formula for settling labor 
difficulty by the time spring comes. Spring, not winter, is the normal time for 
Strikes. Before spring, the Truman formila almost surely will call for this: 

Wage rates per hour to be raised 15 to 20 per cent where unions are strong. 

Price ceilings then to be adjusted upward, with prices to rise if demand for 
the affected goods is large enoush to force a rise in face of competition. 

Profit margins to be permitted to get back nearer to normal. 

All of the pressures appear to be on the side of some inflation, on the side 
of some upward adjustment in prices of goods and services. The prospect is, 
however, that industry's production rate--once production relly gets going-- 
will assure against any runaway price inflation in goods. Bigrest threat of real 
inflation is in real estate values and in securities, where shortages of supply 
in relation to potential demand are less readily satisfied in a hurry. 














There is trouble, too, in the Truman policy of trying to get the world back 
to_a basis of peace, in the effort to restore "normalcy" to the world. 
Idea had been that Russian need for a $6,000,000,000 loan would cause her to 
eat out of U.S. hand. Feeling was that U.S. held the best bargaining position. 
{—___ That sounded fine. The only difficulty is that the policy hasn't worked. 

Mr. Byrnes, in Moscow is seeking to re-establish a basis for dealing with 
the Russian Government; is trying to reopen discussion of problems that divide 
the wartime Allies. U.S. this time is going to Russia, not Russia coming to U.S. 

We give you this story in detail on page 15. 














U.S. loan to Britain almost surely will be approved by Congress in the end. 

International Monetary Fund will be set up during 1946; will then get to 
work trying to bring some order in world currencies. 

World Bank also will be set up in 1946 and will start making loans. 

Trade revival in the world should get going next year, should help to get 
Europe and Asia back on their feet. Present situation in much of the world is 
one of chaos, of despair and destitution. U.S. is only nation with capacity, 
either in finances or production, to underwrite some world recovery. British 
loan along with other loans and with new world banking machinery, all represent 
can supply the capital needed to get the world working. 











a means by which U.S. 


At home, construction won't get going on a big scale until spring. 

Automobile production won't hit full stride until mid-1946. 

Material bottleneck should break early next year. Some people now holding 
materials from market may get caught when the rush to market starts. 

Clothing shortage is to last through first half, 1946, or even longer. 

People are spending 50 per cent more on Christmas this year than in 1939 
and are getting about 50 per cent as much satisfaction from goods bought. 











See also pages 13, 19, 27, 54. 
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HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A BUS ENGINE? 


HE PASSENGERS in a modern bus are not 

likely to see the engine. In fact, many of 
them probably wouldn’t know just where to 
look if they did want to see it. But hidden as 
the bus engine may be, it is the heart of the 
bus—and its development has made modern 
buses and bus travel possible. 

Increasing power and efficiency of these bus 
powerplants is the key, not only to faster sched- 
ules, but to more comfortable, safer buses as 
well. Today’s bus engine must handle the added 
weight of automatic doors, power brakes and 
steering, extra lighting equipment, safety bodies 
and air-conditioning apparatus. And in addi- 
tion, furnish electricity or compressed air to 
operate many of these devices as well. Like a 
ship’s engine room, the bus engine supplies 
power for auxiliary equipment, as well as the 
main motive power. 


To do all this work you might expect a huge, 


space-filling engine—far too big to be neatly 
tucked away back of the last seat or in some 
other inconspicuous place. But bus engine 
builders have found a way to make engines 
more powerful without greatly increasing their 
size—through the use of higher compression 
engines using higher antiknock gasoline. 

Since Ethyl antiknock fluid is a vital ingre- 
dient in producing gasolines of high octane 
quality, Ethyl research engineers and field 
service men have worked with both bus manu- 
facturers and operators for many years in work- 
ing out the technical problems of efficient bus 
operation. Now, as the nation progresses into 
an era of peace, we of the Ethyl 
Corporation look forward to the 
continuation and expansion of these 
cooperative services. 





More power from every gallon of gasoline through 


RESEARCH e SERVICE ¢« PRODUCTS 


ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. ~ 
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Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stoker in the boiler 
plant of Purity Bakeries, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


RON FIREMAN stokers save coal by 
staying exactly “‘on the beam’’—neither 
too much nor too little heat. 
combustion is controlled by precision 
instruments which continually adjust the 
fire to the load, and continually adjust the 
delicate balance of fuel and air to reduce 
stack losses and extract the maximum heat 
from coal. Thousands of Iron Fireman 
installations in all kinds and sizes of boilers 
have demonstrated the economy, efficiency 
and dependability of Iron Fireman firing. 
The greatest engineering staff in the stoker 
industry serves Iron Fireman users, and is 
ready right now to make a free survey of 
your heating or power plant to determine 
what Iron Fireman can do for you. There is 
no obligation. Write or wire Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, 3767 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in 
Portland, Oregon and Toronto, Canada. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to get excess- 
profits tax relief for your corporation on 


the ground of change in the character of 


your business when this change could not 
have been made except for the war. In one 
of its first rulings on the merits of an ap- 
plication for relief under Section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the U.S. Tax 
Court holds that a corporation is not en- 
titled to relief under such circumstances. 


YOU CAN now use or dispose of ma- 
terials obtained with priorities assistance 
in any way that you wish, so long as 
this does not conflict with Government 
restrictions on inventories. The Civilian 
Production Administration removes its re- 
quirement that these priorities materials 
must be used only for the purposes for 
which they were originally acquired. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as representative of a stock- 
holders’ committee of a registered holding 
company, require the company to furnish 
a complete list of stockholders. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission directs one 
company to supply such a list, but holds 
that the company does not have to mail 
the committee’s communications to the 
stockholders. 


YOU CANNOT expect to stop the re- 
negotiation of your war contract by get- 
ting a district court injunction against the 
head of the Government agency with which 
you have the contract. In its first decision 
under the Renegotiation Act, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court rules that a contractor can- 
not maintain a suit to enjoin the Secretary 
of Navy from renegotiating his contract, 
since the Government did not consent to 
be sued. 

ee 

YOU CAN use individual profit factors 
in fixing ceiling prices for certain building 
materials that you manufacture. The Office 
of Price Administration establishes such 
profit factors for manufacturers of formed- 
metal plumbing fixtures, metal-framed 
screens and steel flooring. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in most instances, file sep- 
arate tax returns for your affiliated cor- 


and administrative decisions 


porations for fiscal years ending in 194 
even though consolidated returns wey 
filed for them in 1944. The Bureau of ]y. 
ternal Revenue issues a ruling that pe. 
mits the filing of separate income and ¢. 
cess-profits tax returns for these affiliate) 
corporations. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 
much lead for use in the first quarter ¢ 
1946 as in the current quarter. Civili 
Production Administration announces that 
a 12 to 15 per cent cut in the uses of the 
metal will be necessary next quarter eye 
though the Government is releasing 25,00) 
tons from its stock piles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN earry on financial trangae 
tions with most foreign countries with 
much more freedom than heretofore. Con. 
trol over foreign funds is relaxed by th 
Treasury for all countries except Germany, 
Japan, Spain, Portugal, Sw eden, Switae. 
land, Liechtenstein and Tangier. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to operate on your 
amateur radio license that was due toe 
pire between Dec. 7, 1945, and Dee, j, 
1946. All these amateur operator licenses 
are extended for one year by the Federd 
Communications Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sue the Alien Property Cus 
todian to collect debts owed to you bya 
enemy alien whose property was seized 
by the Custodian during World War ILA 
decision by the Supreme Court opens the 
way for suits to collect such debts. 


* *% * 


YOU CANNOT any longer deal with 
field offices of the Civilian Production At 
ministration. In announcing that all ib 
field offices will be closed down by Jail 
ary 1, CPA directs that application 
priorities and other matters be haa 
through its Washington headquarters 
















* + & 


YOU CANNOT, as a retailer or wi 
saler, charge higher prices for shoes 
cause of recent increases in manufact 
prices. OPA says this increase must bé 
sorbed by retailers and wholesalers. | 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and ruling 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus com 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UNITED SU 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat 
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Yours for the Asking 


This book is packed full of the very latest design 

data on magnesium. A ‘‘Must”’ for the library of 
every designer in every field of manufacture. It tells, 
when, where, why, and mostly how to use this light- 
est of structural metals... magnesium. Write for your 
copy, today. 
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How price ceilings, asked 
by President, would work 
ynder pending legislation 


The building boom to get under way in 
146 is to be Government guided. Builders 
ofhomes, buyers of homes, sellers of homes, 
S contractors, financing agencies, industrial 
builders, commercial builders, millions of 
individuals are affected by new Govern- 
ment policies. 
Who gets help. Prospective builders 
eed to know these things: 
# $10,000 or under in cost, a home 
an be built next year with materials ob- 
ained on priority. Suppliers will be under 
jovernment orders to honor the demands 
{ priority holders for materials before 
dling to others. 
f more than $10,000 in cost, a home 
ill need to be constructed of materials 
or which the builder has scrambled, in 
tmpetition with other builders who are 
bot supplied with priorities. 


















































—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


IWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
ECEMBER 21, 1945 
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An apartment house or other multiple- 
family dwelling can be built of materials 
obtained on priority if the combined cost 
does not exceed $10,000 per dwelling unit. 

Repair and modernization of homes will 
be permitted with materials made avail- 
able through priorities, but probably only 
when such remodeling will result in in- 
creased housing space. 

Office buildings, stores and industrial 
buildings will be built only as builders can 
obtain materials outside the priorities sys- 
tem. Materials, in fact, are to be diverted 
from “less urgent” construction in this 
field if the Government can carry out its 
intent. 

Public works other than housing, if they 
use scarce materials, will be discouraged 
by the regulations as now planned. 

Veterans will have first choice in pur- 
chasing or renting new housing that is built 
under the revived priorities system. A time 
limit will be fixed in which builders will 
have to try to sell to veterans before offer- 
ing dwellings for sale to nonveterans. 

The Government objective is to siphon 
building materials and labor into construc- 
tion of lower-priced dwellings. That ob- 
jective grows from what is fast becoming 
a crisis: Most of the 3,000,000 families who 
will want and need houses or apartments 
in 1946 will not be able to find them. That 
is because not more than 500,000 dwelling 
units can be built next year. The need is 
for dwelling units that persons of moderate 
incomes can afford. 

Methods. To try to force a concentra- 
tion of effort on building of lower-cost 
homes, the Government is making these 
moves: 

Priorities will be restored on building 
materials under authority of the Second 
War Powers Act. Builders will need to ob- 
tain priority certificates from the Federal 
Housing Administration if they want as- 
surance that they can obtain needed ma- 
terials for construction. An over-all alloca- 
tion of building materials will be made to 
FHA by the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, to be siphoned out through priori- 


NEW CONTROLS OVER BUILDING: 
PRIORITY TO LOW-COST HOMES 


What Allocation of Materials Means to Families and Businessmen 








—Shoemaker in Chi 


THE SQUATTER 


cago Daily News 


ties by FHA field offices throughout the 
country. The idea is to divert about 50 per 
cent of available materials to housing cost- 
ing $10,000 or less. This system should be 
in operation very soon. 

Plans for dwellings will have to have ap- 
proval of Government agents before priori- 
ties are granted. If those agents find that 
plans submitted can be converted into 
houses to sell within the $10,000 limit, 
priorities will be issued. This is the same 
system that was followed with low-cost 
war housing during the war. It does not 
imply that strict standards of construction 
will be imposed by the Government in an 
effort to insure that the housing is not 
jerry-built. There may have to be some 
Government inspection, however, to make 
sure that plans are executed as outlined, 
without additions that increase the total 
cost. 

Ceiling prices will be maintained on 
materials, ' 

Material shortages will be studied, and 
attempts made to expedite production. Ef- 
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BUILDING AN OFFICE 
Materials will be diverted... 


forts will be made to divert materials and 
labor where they are most needed. A hous- 
ing expediter—Wilson W. Wyatt, former 
‘mayor of Louisville, Ky.—will attempt to 
relieve material and labor bottlenecks. 

Rent controls will be modified on new 
dwellings to permit rentals that are about 
20 per cent above the average for prewar 
dwelling units. This increase will be ex- 
pected to encourage construction of houses 
and apartments for rent, but builders al- 
ready are arguing that this increase is in- 
sufficient in a market where many costs 
have increased from 40 to 50 per cent com- 
pared with prewar. 

Credit controls are likely to be tightened 
to require larger down payments on houses. 

All of the above steps, aimed at stimu- 
lating construction of lower-cost homes, 
are to be taken under existing powers. 
There is a question, however, whether 
these powers will be extended for six 
months or a year after December 31. The 
White House is urging a year’s extension, 
but the House of Representatives already 
is on record as favoring six months. The 
Senate has yet to act, but chances favor a 
year’s extension. 

Price ceilings. In addition to using 
these powers, President Truman has in- 
dorsed the Patman bill that would em- 
power the Government to place ceiling 
prices on old and new housing. If Con- 
gress turns the Patman bill into law: 

New houses then will be priced accord- 
ing to actual costs not in excess of legal 
maximum price of materials and services 
used in construction, plus fair market 
value of the land, plus profit margin that 
prevailed in 1941. Builders can apply for 


maximum prices before or after construc-. 


tion has started. 
14 


Existing houses will be priced at the 
amount of the first sale of such houses 
after the effective date of the proposed 
law, with provisions made to cover later 
improvements to the property, There will 
be no intent to depress present values, 
but rather to prevent any further ad- 
vance in prices, if Congress passes the 
Patman bill. 

Congress is not eager to step into this 
new field of price control, and chances 
of the Patman bill’s becoming law are 
not bright at this time. Congress, how- 
ever, is showing a sudden interest in 
trying to relieve the housing plight of 
veterans by providing quarters for some 
of them in Government-owned war hous- 
ing facilities. 

Veterans’ housing. Much temporary 
war housing and many military barracks 

































and dormitories are being vacated. It is 
expected that 100,000 units will be avail- 
able during 1946, but it will cost an 
estimated $190,000 ,000 to move these 
units where needed. Congress may not 
appropriate that much, but a substan- 
tial sum is likely to be authorized for 
that purpose. 

Effects. Many questions are arising as 
to the effect on the housing situation that 
the new controls will have. This much 
appears evident: 

Lower-priced dwellings will be the first 
to be constructed in the building boom 
that is ahead. No attempt will be made to 
prevent construction of houses costing 
more than $10,000, but, with 50 per cent 
of available materials allocated to houses 
costing less than that amount, the effect 
will be to discourage building in the 
higher price range. 


SMALL HOMES AT LOW COST 
. in 1946, 3,000,000 house-hunting families 
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Low-quality construction may result, 
Cheap materials are likely to be popular 

Bootlegging of materials is likely tp 
flourish. Construction controls were diff. 
cult to enforce during the war and may be 
much harder to enforce in peacetime, 

Farm construction should go ahead, 
since farm homes cost less, as a rule, than 
city homes. 

Contractors may be expected to shy 
away from building higher-priced homes, 
with no priorities available for such homes, 
at a time when the demand for these homes 
will be great. 

Middle-income families with money to 
build houses will tend largely to wait until 
late 1946 or 1947 before trying to compete 
for materials. 

The Government’s decision to revive old 
building controls and to ask new ones 35 
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prompted by shortages of materials that 
are not being overcome as rapidly as had 
been expected. Lumber is scarcer than Was 
anticipated, but supplies should improv 
by spring. Other items for home buildiij 
that continue scarce are soil pipe, millwork 
certain types of brick, radiators, bathtubs 
and plumbing equipment. All should ® 
more plentiful before long. There is somié 
evidence that supplies are being held bag 
in anticipation of price adjustments af 
more favorable tax rates, but how mug 
this affects the over-all situation is 
known. # 

As matters stand, it appears that comm 
mercial building and higher-priced homie] 
construction will have to take a back seat 
for a few months at least. Unless material 
become available faster than expected, they 
new controls probably will remain in ¢& 
fect for at least a year. 
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Forts to reach agreements 
on future policies in Japan, 
Germany, Balkans and Iran 


The Big Three—the United States, Rus- 
ja and Britain—now are trying again to 
fnd a basis upon which to restore peace 
to the world. A formal state of world 
peace, as matters stand, is little nearer 
than it was when war ended more than 
for months ago. 

This time, the Big Thrée are represent- 
ein their meeting by the foreign secre- 
taries and not by the heads of state. How- 
ever, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
is speaking for President Truman, Brit- 
iin’s Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin is 
geaking for Prime Minister Attlee, and 
Russia’s Foreign Commissar V. M. Molo- 
toy is speaking for Generalissimo Stalin, 
isthe three men seek to arrive at an un- 
derstanding on the principal issues. 

More and more it appears that making 
pace is a slow process. The reason is 
found in the character of the unsettled is- 
wes these men are talking about in 
Moscow. 

Control of the atomic bomb, re- 
gded as basic to all the issues being dis- 
cussed, involves several difficult questions 
in itself. Recently, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
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MR. MOLOTOV 
The answers to principal issues . . . 
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Attlee proposed that a United Nations 
commission be set up to work out a plan 
of atomic-energy control. Recognizing that 
such a plan would be worthless unless 
Russia joined in, they sent a copy of their 
proposal to Moscow. No reply was _ re- 
ceived, however, and up to the present 
meeting the attitude of the Russian Gov- 
ernment on this subject has been a com- 
plete mystery. Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin 





—Wide World 
MR. BEVIN 
...on the road to peacemaking... 


now are seeking to find out first, whether 
Russia wants to participate in any plan 
for control of atomic energy; second, 
whether Russia is agreeable to the Tru- 
man-Attlee proposal for establishment of 
an atomic-energy commission; and, third, 
whether Russia will agree to some inter- 
national system of inspection as a means 
of control. 

The future of the United Nations, 
thus, is closely linked with the atomic 
bomb in the Moscow talks. If an enforce- 
able plan of atomic-energy control is to be 
set up under the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, methods for keeping the peace pro- 
vided in its Charter probably will have 
to be broadened and strengthened. 

A further question may arise as to 
whether the proposed atomic-energy com- 
mission should be attached to the General 
Assembly on the Security Council. Presi- 


Issues at the ‘Big 3’ Session: 


Hunt for World-Peace Basis 
Mystery of Russia’s Attitude Toward Plan to Control Atomic Bomb 


dent Truman has expressed himself in 
favor of placing control directly under the 
General Assembly. Russian officials, how- 
ever, consistently have supported the Se- 
curity Council as the principal operating 
organ of UNO, and they may take the po- 
sition that only by attaching the atomic- 
energy commission to the Security Coun- 
cil can a control plan be geared in effec- 
tively with the other peace enforcement 
machinery. The first session of UNO’s 
General Assembly is to convene at London 
in January, and unless some Big Three 
understanding on the control of atomic, 
energy is reached in advance, that session 
is likely to be a stormy one. 

Peace settlements with the former 
enemy countries will be directly affected 
by the Big Three success or failure in 
finding a common approach toward atom- 
ic-bomb control and UNO. If such an ap- 
proach can be found, agreement then 
may be reached on procedure for work- 
ing out the peace settlements—a job that 
has been held in abeyance since the break- 
up of the London meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers last September. 





Russia tends to favor placing the main 
responsibility for these settlements in the 
hands of the Big Three powers. The U.S., 
on the other hand, opposes the idea of 
hard-and-fast Big Three decisions, affect- - 
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- «- may be found in compromise 
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ALLIES IN GERMANY 
The policies of occupation... 


ing boundaries, territory, and reparations, 
that then are to be imposed on the rest 
‘of the world. Instead, this Government 
has suggested a general peace conference 
at which all the Allied nations concerned 
would sit in. But, in any case, there is the 
necessity of adopting some workable meth- 
od of writing first drafts of the peace 
treaties, and agreement on such a method 
is being sought at Moscow. 

Breaking the Balkan deadlock, in 
turn, may become a possibility if and 
when a satisfactory treaty procedure is 
found. The U.S. holding that the Yalta 
Agreement of last February provided for 
free elections and democratic governments 
in the countries of Eastern Europe, has re- 
fused to recognize any rezimes in that re- 
gion not so constituted. Regimes in Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria sponsored by Russia 
are declared to be backed by only small 
minorities of the people. 

Mr. Byrnes took with him to Moscow 
an unpublished report by Mark Ethridge, 
Louisville newspaper editor, on what Mr. 
Ethridge found in those countries, and is 
using it as a basis for discussion. He is asking 
Mr. Molotov why Russia does not leave 
Rumania and Bulgaria as free to run their 
own affairs as is permitted in Finland and 
Hungary. He is emphasizing that the U.S. 
recognizes Russia’s right to have friendly 
governments along her borders, and is urg- 
ing only that Russia make enough adjust- 
ments in the governments of Rumania 
and Bulgaria to carry out the spirit of the 
Yalta Agreement. 

Changes in Japan may be conceded 
by the United States if Russia makes con- 
cessions in the Balkans. Russia has been 
pressing for a four-power control council 
for Japan similar to that in Germany. Thus 
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far the U.S. has declined to share with 
other nations the authority now exercised 
by General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. The Moscow talks may result in a 
compromise that will give Russia a voice 
in the policies being followed in Japan, 
without, however, destroying General Mac- 
Arthur's authority in the event of dis- 
agreement over those policies. 

The situation in China is another im- 
portant aspect of the Far Eastern picture 
that is receiving attention. No apparent 
disagreement exists between the Russian 
and American policies, both of which are 
supporting the Government of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek rather than the 
Chinese Communists, and are helping Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang in his efforts to take over 
Manchuria. But both Russia and the U.S. 
are said to have an interest in bringing in- 





—Acme 
IN JAPAN 
... may be a bargaining point... 


ternal peace to China, and some plan of 
joint action that will settle the dispute be- 
tween the Generalissimo and the Com- 
munists may be worked out. 

The situation in Iran may prove more 
difficult, as far as agreement at Moscow 
is concerned. The United States, heeding 
complaints from th~ Iranian Government 
that its freedom of action in the Russian- 
occupied province of Azerbaijan has been 
impaired, has urged both Britain and Rus- 
sia to withdraw their occupation forces by 
January 1, instead of the agreed-upon date 
of March 2. Both countries have declined. 
This whole situation is being explored in 
the Moscow talks. 

Other subjects coming into the con- 
versations are the future of the Darda- 
nelles, the question of trusteeships, and 
occupation policies in Germany. Also, there 
are hints that some joint action calculated 


to oust Generalissimo Franco as dictato 
of Spain may be contemplated. Any dis. 
cussion of the western boundaries of Ger. 
many, however, is barred, because of the 
absence of France from the meeting. 

The fundamental question running 
like a thread through all the talks at Mos. 
cow is whether each of the three grea 
powers is to form a regional bloc of jts 
own, or whether these three powers, tp. 
gether with others that will make up the 
UNO Security Council, are to operate 
jointly and exercise their combined inf. 
ence in every part of the world. Thus far, 
the tendency has been for each of the 
three to build up a sphere of influence of 
its own, while demanding a voice in what 
happens elsewhere as well. 

One possible result of the present meet- 
ing is a frank recognition by the powers 
of one another’s special sphere of interest, 
with mutual concessions that will make 
each sphere more definite. Another is the 
complete renunciation of special spheres, 
A compromise result, considered more 
likely, would combine elements of both 
types of policy. Such a policy, for ex. 
ample, might recognize a primary in- 
terest for Russia in the Balkans and 
a similar interest for the U.S. in Japan, 
but with the other country in each case 
being permitted a secondary role. Or the 
meeting may break up, as the Council of 
Foreign Ministers did at London last Sep- 
tember, with the three foreign ministers 
agreeing to disagree. 

Whatever the result, the meeting is re 
garded by U.S. officials as one more neces- 
sary step on the long, hard road of peace- 
making. Any agreement at all on questions 
that previously brought disagreement will 
be hailed as progress along that road. 
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IN MOSCOW 
. .. geared to peace machinery ( 
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IN THE NEW OLDSMOBILES 
with a Hydra-Matic Drive 
GEAR SHIFTING IS FULLY AUTOMATIC! 
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alee Hydra-Matic Drive is in the spotlight again. This famous General 


of the brilliant new 1946 Oldsmobile. 



















FOR ALL THAT’S NEW! 


In addition to the new Hydra-Matic Drive, the 1946 
Oldsmobile offers many other surprises. The modern 
beauty of its newly styled front end... the smart lux- 






formance that no other ‘‘drive’’ can match. 







> gut (HYDRA. MATICPS 


FLUID COUPLING AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


OLDS MOBILE cengrarao 


ury of its newly tailored interior . . . the alert perform- 





ance of its finer, smoother engine . . . all combine to 
make this car the finest in Oldsmobile’s 48-year history! 













Motors feature, made even better and smoother than ever as a 
result of wartime use on tanks, is now being offered in all models 


Hydra-Matic Drive takes the clutch pedal right out of the car. 
There’s no clutch to push down . . . no clutch to let up . . . no 
clutch to think about at all. There’s no gear shifting to bother 
with either; the gears shift by themselves—automatically—through 
all four forward speeds. All you do to drive an Oldsmobile with 
Hydra-Matic Drive is step on the gas to go, and step on the 
LOOK TO OLDS brake to stop. The rest is simply steering. Because Hydra-Matic 
Drive combines a fluid coupling with a fully automatic, four-speed 
transmission, it offers a combination of driving ease and per- 


MR, HAROLD J. PATTERSON 


Dor Chen f Good Wlill LORD CALVERT 


limited quantities. It is “Custom” Blended for the enjoy- 


ment of those who can afford the finest... with each 


F YEARS the most expensive whiskey blended in 


America, Lord Calvert is so rare... so smooth... 


so mellow... that it has never been produced except in bottle numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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OUR RETREAT FROM POTSDAM: 
A NEW POLICY FOR GERMANY 


Shift of Emphasis From Reparations to Rebuilding Reich Economy 


Question of obtaining the 
consent of other victors 
to change of program 


This country’s idea of the role that it 
should play as conqueror now is under- 
going further adjustment. The adjustment 
is in the U.S. understanding of how and 
when Germany should be allowed to work 
herself back to a self-supporting status. 

As matters stand, the United States is 
committed to spend at least $700,000,000 
a year just to occupy its zone of Germany. 
U.S. officials now conclude that Ameri- 
can taxpayers, rather than the German 
people, will have to. bear those costs. They 
also conclude that, if Europe is to work 
its way out of chaos, the German people 
must be offered some hope, after what 
will be a winter of intense suffering, that 
they will have a reason to go back to work 
and will have places to work in. 

These are the conclusions to be found in 
a new statement of State Department 
policy on reparations and aid to Germany. 
This statement, issued by James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, on the day of his de- 
parture for a Moscow meeting of Big Three 
foreign ministers, is a significant shift away 
from the policy agreed to by President 
Truman at his Potsdam meeting with Brit- 
ain’s Clement Attlee and Russia’s Josef 
Stalin. The Potsdam policy, stressing in- 
dustrial disarmament of the Reich, aimed 
at making Germany a pastoral state, pos- 
sessed of little heavy industry, yet obli- 
gated to support 60,000,000 people, largely 
by farming, in an area little larger than 
that of Britain with 45,000,000 people and 
much industry. 

Occupation policies. It now is the 
U.S. official intent to retreat from the 
Potsdam policy under cover of abroad 
statement of American concern with Ger- 
man living standards and with Germany’s 
ability to become self-supporting. This 
statement outlines three stages in the re- 
adjustment to occur in Germany as U.S. 
officials see it. 

First stage began with German sur- 
render last May and will end with the 
present winter. In this stage U.S. policy 
is to avert mass starvation by allowing 
Germans 1,550 calories a day, well below 
the 2,200 calories regarded by experts as 
a minimum for emergencies but not far 
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below some of Germany’s neighbors. Even 
this diet will require imports from the 
U.S., perhaps to a value of $100,000,000. 

Second stage, beginning next spring 
and running to February, 1948, is a two- 
year period in which Germany is expected 
to begin economic recovery. This is also 
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EX-NAZI WORKER 





Germans, subject only to over-all Allied 
limitations still thought necessary. 

If the Germans can get through this 
winter, they are offered a future that con- 
tains hope. They are told the U.S. does 
not expect Germany to assume costs of 
occupation. They are promised imports of 
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.. by 1948, an economic unit? 


the period in which industrial plants, ear- 
marked by February, 1946, will be re- 
moved as reparations to Russia, France, 
and other eligible claimants. While this 
plant removal may retard recovery, the 
U.S. statement assumes economic recovery 
will be sufficient in Germany to provide 
considerably more food, fuel and other 
goods than are available this winter. 
Third stage, which begins in February, 
1948, and ends when the Allies think Ger- 
many is ready for self-government, is ex- 
pected to put living standards on a par with 
those of Europe generally. Early in this 
stage, it is anticipated, German industry 
and agriculture will be far enough along to 
make Germany self-supporting. As Ger- 
many’s economic position improves, con- 
trol over the economy will be returned to 


food. Beginning in 1948, Germans are as- 
sured, they may expect general economic 
recovery and an adequate standard of 
living. By that time transport will be 
much improved, and by 1951 it shouid be 
back to normal. A 20-year program to re- 
build cities and homes will be under way. 
But, before any part of this prospect is 
realized, a number of things have to hap- 
pen. The Allies, for one thing, have to 
reach agreement on governing Germany 
as an economic unit. Thus far, the Allied 
Control Council has failed to agree on 
central administrative agencies for finance, 
foreign trade, transport, and industry. The 
first central agency, one on communica- 
tions, was agreed to only last week. 
Reparations must also be disposed of 
before German hopes for the future can 
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WINTER HOME FOR A GERMAN FAMILY 
.-- 1,550 calories per day and a hope 


rise very high. Under the Potsdam sched- 
ule, all industrial plants and equipment 
tagged for reparations will be removed to 
- Russia, France, and other claimants by 
February, 1938. But first there has to be 
agreement on which plants are to be re- 
moved. Deadline for this agreement by the 
Allied Control Council is Feb. 2, 1946. 
Thus far, U.S. officials in Germany have 
worked toward this dead line under the 
broad principles of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. At Potsdam the Big Three specified 
that, “in order to eliminate Germany’s 
war potential,” the Allies would abolish 
German production of munitions, aircraft, 
and ships, and reduce production of metals, 
chemicals, and machinery to peacetime 
needs. To military officials in Berlin, Pots- 
dam seemed to raise as many questions as 
it answered. Early last autumn they 
sought guidance from Washington. The 
new U.S. policy, announced by the State 
Department, is in answer to this request. 
Between the new U.S. policy and Pots- 
dam, however, there is a marked difference 
of emphasis. Where Potsdam says Ger- 
many should live on the resources remain- 
ing after reparations, new U.S. policy says 
reparations should be so calculated as to 
leave Germany, by 1948, enough for a 
standard of living equivalent to the Euro- 
pean standard in 1948. Thus, German liv- 
ing standards are raised from the status of 
an afterthought in the Potsdam Declara- 
tion to the status of a basic condition. 
The Germany of 1948. This means, 
apparently, that in 1948 Germany may 
count on sufficient industrial resources to 
support herself. She will have a steel in- 
dustry capable of producing up to 8,000,- 
000 tons, which is 2,500,000 tons more 
than were produced in the depression year 
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1932. She will have coal enough for her- 
self and much of Europe. She will not be 
able to make guns or aircraft or ships, 
but she may still have much of her light- 
metals industries, aluminum and mag- 
nesium, and apparently much of her ca- 
pacity to produce synthetic oil, rubber, 
and nitrogen. Some of Germany’s vast 
chemical industry will remain intact, 
though if this will include the I. G. Farben 
empire as such remains to be seen. U.S. 
military officials told Congress the other 
day that 85 per cent of the Farben empire 
is undamaged and could again serve 


as the core of a German war machine, 

Altogether, 8,000,000 tons of steel, plus 
coal, plus synthetics, plus chemicals and 
light metals add up to an impressive in- 
dustrial layout. Germans in 1948 may ap- 
ply to this layout the industrial skills for 
which they are famous. There remaing 


_ only the question of raw material imports 


to start the wheels of industry, which in 
turn can pay for future imports. But even 
this need can be met, the U.S. policy im- 
plies, by raw material imports on account, 

The year 1948, then, is to be marked on 
Germany’s calendar as the year of eco- 
nomic recovery. It is also, under U.§, 
plans, the year in which the Allies will 
begin turning economic controls over to 
the Germans. The only restrictions under 
which German businessmen will have to 
operate will be broad directives issued by 
the Allies. 

Remote control is to be the U.S. pat- 
tern for occupation after February, 1948, 
As Germans take over their businesses and 
staff central administrative agencies, Al- 
lied forces in Germany may dwindle toa - 
relatively small staff of technicians and 
policy advisers. The occupation troops, ap- 
parently, may then go home. 

But before the troops pack their duffle 
bags, and before Germans begin estimating 
possible profits to be made in 1948, the 
new version of U.S. occupation policy 
must be agreed to by the other occupying 
powers. The record to date indicates that 
Britain might go along, but Russia and 
France prefer more emphasis on repara- 
tions and less on German living standards, 
Probable outcome is a policy somewhere 
between Potsdam and the new U. S. version. 


REORGANIZING GERMANY’S PEOPLE 
e-. the occupying powers reached for agreements 
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Tenite steering wheel 


for 1946 Packard 


Foremost plastic of the aulemotive industry 


Tenite has steered leading makes of American motor cars for ten years. During the war, it 


was a natural choice for the steering wheels of landing craft, jeeps, and Army trucks, and 
control wheels for bombers. Now, Tenite is once again back in civilian life and will shortly 
make its appearance on the steering wheels of 1946 automobiles. 

Motorists will also find Tenite used again for the control knobs, gear-shift levers, handles, 
and panels of their new cars. Colorful, shatterproof, pleasant to touch in any kind of weather, 
Tenite has proved ideal for interior appointments of motor cars in every price range. 


Tenite is manufactured in a number of formulas 


which suit it to a wide variety of uses. It is avail- o? 
able in unlimited colors — opaque, translucent, and 
transparent. For more information about Tenite, its 
properties and many uses, write TENNESSEE 


EASTMAN CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. an Eastman plastic 


YESTERDAY—RAYON CORD MADE 
MILITARY TIRES TOUGHER 








Marking a tremendous new ad- 
vance in safety, rayon cord tires 
will soon be ready for your car! 





. During the war, rayon cord 
went primarily into military tires. This was because Army tests 
proved beyond any doubt that rayon cord tires were tougher, 
more durable. Naturally, the Army demanded them for bomb- 
ers, trucks, jeeps, mobile guns, fighter planes. 

Bus and truck companies also were allotted rayon cord tires 
...and in hundreds of millions of miles of wartime service they 
made a vital contribution to victory, keeping the wheels of 
transportation rolling. 

Now tire companies are getting set to put all American cars 
on rayon. Their own exhaustive road tests have proved rayon 
cord tires will be safer, longer lasting, more economical, and 
smoother riding. 

These are great advances. American Viscose Corporation, the 
nation’s largest producer of rayon, is proud of its part in help- 
ing to make them possible. It is especially gratified to have aided 
in the vital work of making driving safer for motorists every- 


where. 
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NOW-BAYON CORD MAKES 


YOUR TIRES SAFER 


Why the Army Used Rayon Cord Tires 


Rayon cord makes tires stronger, safer, lighter. 
Rayon is made in continuous filaments, of uni- 
form diameter and strength. Higher tensile strength 
permits thinner sidewalls, reducing rubber-harm- 
ing friction heat. Rayon retains more tensile 
strength at high running temperatures and with- 
stands almost infinite flexing. 

(Source: Hearings before a Special Committee 
Investigating the National Defense Program. 
United States Senate — Seventy-Eighth Congress, 
First and Second Sessions.) 


“ “ “ 


More Safety...Less Operating Cost 


Bus and truck companies report that less friction 
heat, higher tensile strength, and 
greater uniformity of rayon tire 
cords mean more safety at high 
running speeds. Rayon cord tires 
give longer life, greater mileage 

.. reduce impact failures, blow- 
outs, road delays, tire renewals 
... Cut operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 





America’s largest producer of rayon tire cord, yarn, and staple fiber 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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Mr. Truman‘s Change in Method: 


Turn to Planners and Regulation 
Fight to Retain Controls That Were Relaxed in Victory Optimism 


Hunt for a brain trust as old 
advisers quit and Cabinet 
problems return to President 


President Truman is being compelled to 
change his methods. His old theories of how 
to run the Government are falling apart. 
Troubles keep crowding him off the sim- 
ple course that he wanted to follow back 
to peace and a bright new world. 

The President wanted to end govern- 
mental controls and let the nation work 
its own way back to peace. Now he is find- 
ing that he must ask for a renewal of some 
war controls. He wanted labor and man- 
agement to settle their own troubles. Now 
he finds that the Government must step 
in. He wanted co-operation among nations 
for peace. He is finding wrangling and 
bickering. He wanted friendly relations 
with Congress. Now he finds that he must 
fight for everything that he gets. 

All along the line, the pattern is the 
same. Mr. Truman wanted to let each de- 
partment of the Government handle its 
own problems. The hard questions keep 
bouncing back to the White House. He 
wanted to find good men for governmental 
jobs. But the trend is the other way. High- 
caliber men are quitting Government 
service. 














Shifting formula. These facts have 
set the President to searching for a new 
formula for his problems. He still espouses 
the program of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
But he had wanted to use different meth- 
ods. Now his tactics are changing. The 
Roosevelt method is being given a fresh 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
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study in the light of new information. 

Mr. Truman would like to have a strong 
team of administrative assistants, such as 
Mr. Roosevelt relied upon for information 
and spot studies of specific problems. 
There is talk of developing a new brain 
trust to fill the gap in planning that was 
left by the departure of the men who per- 
formed that service for Mr. Roosevelt 
And Mr. Truman would like to have a 
good man of his own to do legislative work 
on Capitol Hill, keeping in touch with 
members, following legislation, pushing 
when necessary. 

Truman philosophy. Friends of the 
President say that his basic philosophy of 
government boils down to the wish to do 
the best job he can with every problem 
and try to make a good President for all 
of the people. They say he has no deeply 
held theory of how the Government should 
be run. 

There were certain specific complaints 
of the Roosevelt way of running the Gov- 
ernment that Mr. Truman encountered— 
and sometimes voiced, himself—as a Sena- 
tor. When Mr. Truman came into the 
White House, he had three aims. One was 
to carry out the Roosevelt program. A sec- 
ond was to try to remedy the specific com- 
plaints against Mr. Roosevelt’s way of 
handling the Presidency. Beyond that, he 
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—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


DID HE HEAR YOU? 
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—Siebel in Richmond Times Dispatch 


INSTALLING A LIGHTNING ROD 


e «the hard problems keep bouncing back 








—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


THE ONLY’ONE LIKE IT 
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hoped to meet problems as he came to 
them. Congress had voiced deep disap- 
proval of planning, and Mr. Truman came 
from Congress. 

War controls. One of the topmost 
complaints that Mr. Truman was familiar 
with was aimed at war controls of prices, 
production and materials. He met that 
problem when he came to it, at the end of 
the war. Almost overnight, a large share 
of the controls that had bound the indus- 
tries of the United States into a fighting 
unit were abandoned. Mr. Truman’s pop- 
ularity rose. 

In the scramble that followed, shortages 
developed. New pressures arose for the 
abandonment of price controls. Certain re- 
laxations were permitted. One item of im- 
port, not deemed a basic food, was freed 
from price controls. Its price quadrupled. 
New pressures pushed at other controls. 

End of the war. With evidences of the 
strength of the inflationary winds in plain 
view, Mr. Truman now is bracing himself 
to hold the controls that he had hoped to 
throw aside. Beyond that, he is trying to 
regain some of those that he abandoned in 
the first flush of victory enthusiasm. 

The President is being warned by con- 
gressional leaders that he should set some 
agency at the job of framing emergency 
measures that could be brought to bear if 
Congress should yield to the pressures and 
declare the war at an end. This would wipe 
out all sorts of powers that Mr. Truman 
now has. No such measures are in sight yet, 
but Mr. Truman is asking for a renewal for 
another year of the Second War Powers 
Act which is the foundation for a wide 
variety of controls. Also: 

The power to seize plants during strikes, 
and the draft, rationing and various other 
controls would vanish with a declaration 
of the end of the war and an expiration of 
the Second War Powers Act. Many of the 
powers Mr. Truman is bringing to bear in 
the work stoppages that have halted the 
progress toward reconversion would dis- 
appear. 

Labor strife. This is another problem 
that Mr. Truman had hoped would take 
care of itself, and in which he now finds 
himself deeply involved. He sent the labor 
problem first to Secretary of Labor Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach under the theory that a 
department head should handle the ques- 
tions in his province. But labor had been 
accustomed to going to the White House. 
The issue bounced back. 

Mr. Truman then put the problem up 
to the Labor-Management Conference. He 
hoped that this group would find the basis 
for a settlement of the labor troubles. It 
did not. In the end, Mr. Truman appointed 
fact-finding boards for the oil-industry and 
General Motors cases, and asked Congress 
for permanent power to handle labor dis- 
putes in this manner. 
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MR. ROSENMAN 
. . . trouble spotters are dropping out 





Political issue. At this point, the ques- 
tion became a boiling political problem. 
Labor leaders who had supported the 
Roosevelt-Truman ticket in the campaign 
swung at Mr. Truman with their heaviest 
words. They feared that the emergence of 
such a measure in Congress would open 
the way to all sorts of legislation restric- 
tive to labor. And they attacked the fact- 
finding plan itself. Spokesmen for industry, 
disliking the idea of opening its books to 
public inspection and revealing manufac- 
turing secrets to competitors, also are op- 
posing the plan. 

Here, again, Mr. Truman is finding him- 
self boxed in by a problem that he had 
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hoped would be solved before it ever 
reached him. Management, which had been 
praising him for tossing aside controls, js 
turning away from him. And labor, espe. 
cially the Congress of Industrial Organiza. 
tions and its Political Action Committee 
is busily calling him names. 

Ceiling on legislation. The President 
and his aides are busy trying to make 
their peace with labor. The argument js 
that Mr. Truman stepped into the con. 
gressional scene just in time to halt legis. 
lation that would have curtailed labor's 
activities more drastically than would a 
fact-finding measure. Friends said the 
President had put a ceiling on labor legis. 
lation. They say the statements of labor 
leaders do not reflect the views of the rank 
and file of labor. 

Some left-wing groups, striking indi- 
rectly at the President, are urging that he 
get rid of his old friend, John Snyder, as 
Reconversion Director. But men inside 
the Administration, who have approached 
Mr. Truman on the same subject, have 
met with a cold reception. The President 
regards Mr. Snyder as wholly loyal to 
him. Mr. Truman still puts great faith in 
his friends. 

Old friends in Congress have not 
wholly solved the President’s problems 
for him there, however. He has seen his 
legislative program riddled and emerge 
slowly, by bits and pieces. Now he is con- 
vinced that he must fight for what he gets. 

The President would like to have on his 
staff a man capable of following up legis- 
lation, giving a push. at the right place, 
keeping in constant touch. His first idea 
was to have each member of the Cabinet 
follow up his own measures. Then he gave 
over-all direction to Mr. Snyder. But this 
is not producing the results he wants. 

Robert E. Hannegan, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, and 
other Committee officials are giving a hand 
when they can. But they have other duties. 
So Mr. Truman sees his program whittled 
away. 

New thinkers. Mr. Truman went to 
the White House with a senatorial con- 
tempt for planners. One by one, he has 
seen the members of the Roosevelt brain 
trust and the economic planners go out. 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman is the latest 
of a long line to go. But Mr. Roosevelt's 
planners and economists were the men who 
spotted trouble for him far off, and en- 
abled him to prepare for it before it struck. 

Time and again, Mr. Truman has been 
hit unexpectedly by problems that he had 
thought might be solved easily. He has 
been forced to improvise solutions. These 
have not always worked. Now he is on 4 
quiet hunt for some new thinkers. He 3 
finding that the catch-as-catch-can style 
does not work well in the White House. 
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In many of the reunions that this holiday 
season happily brings, Kentucky Tavern— 
the whiskey that has enjoyed the steward- 
ship of the same family for 75 years— 
will play its traditional and gracious role. 


©1945 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Icorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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REASSURANCE ON THE ATOM 


Military Belief That U. S. Would Not Be at Mercy of Surprise Blow 


Rising tendency to minimize 
importance of bomb secret 
as an incitement to war 


Ideas about the future of the atomic 
bomb are being revised in the light of ex- 
perience and study. The latest ideas incline 
to a little more optimism about the fut- 
ure than did earlier ideas. 

\n appraisal of the bomb and its effect 
has just been made at a panel discussion 
in Washington sponsored by the Army In- 
dustrial College and the American Military 
Institute. This appraisal offered the new 
ideas and a new viewpoint. The principal 
points that came from the discussion are 
those that follow: 

Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, in charge 
of the atomic-bomb project for the Army: 
Two misconceptions exist. One is that other 
nations, particularly Russia, can produce 
the bomb in a few years without our aid. 
The second is that the next war will be a 
push-button war, waged with atomic 
missiles. 

Washington is not going to be bombed 
next year, or the year after, or in the life- 
time of most people. The reasons are two: 
First, the secret of the bomb does not lie 
in “pure” science of atomic energy. which 
is known to many nations, but in engineer- 
ing and industrial know-how to convert 
this knowledge into bombs; second. the 
cumulative knowledge of 50 years of Amer- 
ican industrial development was brought 
to bear. One problem that stumped every- 
one yielded finally in three days when the 
one man in America who could solve it was 
found. Similar problems and_ bottlenecks 
were encountered almost daily. They would 
tie other nations into knots. 

Science was merely one part of the job. 
Engineering was equally important. Sci- 
entists who predict other nations will pro- 
duce the bomb shortly are not qualified 
to judge. Construction, operations, man- 
agement techniques, all were vital to the 
development. Decisions involving millions 
of dollars were made quickly. In this and 
other countries, in peacetime, these deci- 
sions would entail endless consultation and 
harassing political pressu®es on the direc- 
tors. In still other countries, mistakes, 
which inevitably would be many, would 
lead to execution or exile of key personnel 
Every right decision might just as easily 
be the wrong one. 

This is not to say that the atomic 
bomb is just another weapon. It is too 
destructive for that description. But a 
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well-balanced invasion force would have 
to follow the atom-bomb attack to achieve 
final victory. The question is asked: What 
would happen if 100 atomic bombs struck 
our major industrial centers and killed 
40,000,000 people? The answer is: The 
United States could fight another world 
war even if some of our industrial poten- 
tial is destroyed. There is no “Paris” in 
this country. 

The above views are those of General 
Groves. 

Dr. Troyer S. Anderson, historian, 
Office of the Under Secretary of War: In 
the past this country could count on 


The United States probably cannot af- 
ford ever again to locate its industries on 
a basis merely of economy or efficiency. 
Hereafter, defense must be a primary con- 
sideration. It is important to remember 
that industrial preparation for national de- 
fense takes twice as long as purely military 
preparation. In the war just past, it took 
two and one half years. That time factor 
cannot be allowed in a future war in which 
the atomic bomb figures. 

Robert Strausz-Hupe, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania: Peace cannot be 
achieved by giving the secret of the atomic 
bomb to Russia. It can only be achieved 





THE HOME OF ATOM BOMBS 
ea nation would need industrial know-how 


relative security to develop its industrial 
power for war. In the future, we must 
be prepared to protect what industrial 
power we have. Vulnerability to the 
atomic bomb is so serious that no small 
nation with concentrated industry can 
attempt war. 

The solution to atomic-bomb defense 
lies in dispersal. But dispersal alone is not 
sufficient. The Germans combined dispersal 
with specialization. When we destroyed 
their communications, they were hampered 
in assembling parts of weapons from sep- 
arated sections of the country. It is going 
to be necessary, if defense is successful, 
to divide the country into production 
zones, each capable of the maximum of 
self-contained production of complete 
weapons with a minimum of reliance upon 
transportation. It is too late to undertake 
this development after war begins. 


by facing basic territorial, economic and 
political issues confronting the world. Even 
if a world government could be formed 
today, there is no reason to believe that 
these current conflicts of policy could not 
just as easily give rise to civil wars in a 
world state as national wars in a world of 
sovereign states. The method of disposing 
of the atomic bomb has not a major effect 
on the course of world peace. 

All of the above views are those of men 
participating in the panel discussion of 
problems growing from the development 
of the atomic bomb. It is notable in the 
recent statements of high military officials 
that an effort is being made to de-empha- 
size both the importance of the atomic 
bomb and the importance of letting others 
have possession of the secrets of manu- 
facture of the bomb and its detonating 
apparatus. 
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West's Drive to Hold War Gains: 


Steel as Hub of Reconversion 
Outlook for Operating Utah Plant and Building Industries Around It 


Danger of unemployment 
despite farm prosperity 
and expected tourist boom 


Las Vegas, Nev. 

The Rocky Mountain States now are 
striving to hold and expand the industri- 
alization that came to them with war. 
This vast region of natural wealth wants 
to put aside its traditional role, that of an 
economic “colony” supplying industrial 
empires of the East and Middle West. 
From now on it wants to make its own 
steel, its own chemicals and plastics. 

Business leaders and others are deter- 
mined to keep the big war plants in opera- 
tion and to build satellite industries 
around them. New political pressures fol- 
low that tack. This determination means 
a new peacetime venture for a colorful 
area that most people think of chiefly at 
vacation time. 

This venture’s degree of success will 
have an immediate effect on all other in- 
dustrial centers of the United States. An 
appraisal of the outlook in the region, 
made on the ground by a member of the 
Board of Editors of The United States 
News, produces the following: 

Prosperity shows in the region now, 
but there are some disturbing signs. 

Plus. Many communities still are thriv- 
ing on the momentum of wartime busi- 
ness. There is a big market for the area’s 
cattle and farm products. Mining is active 
in spite of troubles. Resort operators in 
New Mexico, Wyoming. Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada and Idaho are pre- 
paring for a top trade in tourists in 1946. 

Minus. Even so, postwar unemployment 
is on the horizon. Already, the labor 
force is beginning to outstrip the supply 
of jobs. With thousands of veterans re- 
turning to the region monthly, the ruling 
idea is to broaden job and profit op- 
portunities, to prevent the war-boom 
towns from becoming ghosts. 

Local interests are convinced perma- 
nent industrialization can provide the an- 
swer to these problems. And industrial 
development in the Mountain States re- 
volves around steel. 

Cornerstone: Geneva. The future of 
industrialization is closely spliced to the 
future of the mammoth, $200,000,000 
steel plant the Government built near 
Provo, Utah, for war. It now appears al- 
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most certain that the plant will be in 
peacetime operation, supplying the West 
Coast with tin plate and sheet steel, fur- 
nishing the Mountain States with struc- 
tural steel and other products. 

The plant assumes such importance to 
this region’s future that consideration 
must be given not only to its peacetime 
potentialities, but to its possible operators. 

U. S. Steel appears to be the most likely 
operator, for several reasons. First, it now 
runs the plant for the Government. Sec- 
ond, Washington prefers to sell war plants, 
rather than lease them, and U.S. Steel is 
in a position to buy. The Surplus Property 
Administration, the Department of Jus- 
tice and Utah officials have co-operated in 
arrangements by which U.S. Steel could 
take over the big establishment, now that 
worries over possible conflicts with anti- 
trust laws have diminished. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron, operating a 
big plant at Pueblo, Colo., is an active 
contender for Geneva. It could link up 
Geneva with its Pueblo operation and, at 
the same time, protect itself against new 
competition in such things as steel rails. 
Obstacle here has been the company’s pref- 
erence for a long-term lease, and a hope 
that the Government will help finance re- 
conversion of the plant up to a possible 
cost of $73,000,000. 


Present owner, the U.S. Government, 
has made the plant price attractive to pri- 
vate ownership. In case of sale, the price 
is to be based on anticipated earnings 
rather than cost of the plant. Thus, the 
$200,000,000 giant might go for $25,000, 
000 to $35,000,000, and cost the purchaser 
$50,000,000 for reconversion. Freight rates 
might be adjusted. 

Business prospects for the plant in 
peace are good. It can produce 1,283,000 
tons of steel ingots annually. Markets, es- 
pecially on the West Coast, are big enough 
to keep operations at two thirds of ca- 
pacity if Geneva supplies no more than 40 
per cent of total market needs. Nearby iron 
ore compares favorably with the famous 
Mesabi Range and may be good for 35 years. 
Coal, limestone and dolomite are abundant. 
Labor supply is adequate. Operating 
costs are as low as in other steel centers. 

Other war plants of the region face 
mixed prospects. The gigantic, $150,000,- 
000 Las Vegas magnesium plant appears 
now to have a peacetime future, although 
perhaps modest. It was regarded in the 
East as a white elephant, and a dead one 
at that. But, actually, four chemical firms 
are operating sections of it, and additional 
leases are being negotiated. Employment 
stands at 1,100 against war’s 6,000 peak. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron, enlarged for 





IN UTAH: GENEVA STEEL PLANT 
From war, new industries boomed... 
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war, has backlogs to keep it busy a long 
time. War-built refineries in Wyoming 
are to continue in operation, making 
motor fuel instead of high-octane gaso- 
line. Some food-dehydrating plants in 
Idaho and Utah expect to convert to 
quick-freeze operations. A Colorado 
Springs aircraft plant is to make farm 
and home equipment. But the big Den- 
ver ordnance plant is almost empty. 
Military installations around Ogden, 
Utah, and Salt Lake City may continue 
to operate, but greatly curtailed. 

New manufacturing industry pros- 
pects are less bright than the outlook for 
war plants. The distance between the 
Mountain States and big consuming 
markets is the chief obstacle. There is 
room for manufacturing developments to 
some extent, however, to supply neigh- 
boring States with such things as water- 
storage tanks and many = sheet-metal 
products. 

These plans for the industrialization of 
the Rockies are more or less in abeyance 
nw, awaiting the final outcome of 
Geneva. But the territory can afford to 
wait awhile. It is prosperous now, and 
things look good for its traditional busi- 
nesses, such as farming, cattle raising, 
mining and playing host to cash-spend- 
ing vacationists. For these activities of 
the Old West, here is the situation: 
Agriculture is to contribute to the 
prosperity of the region, at least for the 
next few years and probably longer. 
Farm income, declining only moderately, 
is expected to be about twice as large in 
196 as it was before the war. 

Farming has made men wealthy in the 
war years. Money has rolled in for fruit, 
grain, vegetables, eggs, milk and other 





farm products. The new quick-freeze 
process has taken much of the risk out 
of vegetable and fruit growing. No longer 
must growers sell at crop time, regardless 
of price, or risk spoilage. Farm-land prices 
are extremely high, but little land is 
changing hands. Some orchards are being 
held at $1,000 an acre because owners 
know they can make that much on one 
good crop. 

Sugar-beet production, curtailed in war 
by lack of labor and profit return, is ex- 
panding now. Sugar is short the world 
around. Prices to growers are high and 
profits are to be lengthened by new me- 
chanical processes eliminating much of 
the tedious hand labor of the past. New 
sugar refineries to be built will be adapted 
to dehydrating fruits, 
thus permitting year-round operation in- 
stead of limiting them to seasonal work 
at beet-harvest time. 


vegetables and 


Sheep raising is declining. Range popu-. 


lation has dropped 20 per cent in the last 
six years. One cause is a shortage of herd- 
ers, and that may disappear next year. A 
more important cause is the fear of world 
wool surpluses, with stocks now exceeding 
5,000,000,000 pounds. Sheepmen want wool 
imports restricted further. The State De- 
partment counters with suggestions for 
Government subsidies to enable U. S. wool- 
men to cut their selling price to the world 
level. Synthetic fibers also can cut deeply 
into wool sales. 

Cattle raising, on the other hand, is ex- 
tremely active. Beef cattle are moving to 
the ranges as sheep move off. The world 
need for meat promises good markets as far 
as some cattlemen can see into the future. 
Competition from other countries, already 
limited by Government action, stirs much 
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less fear among cattlemen than it does 
among sheepmen. 

Lumbering is of limited importance in 
this region. Only in a few States, especially 
Idaho, is it a big-scale business. In those 
States, present orders will keep lumber- 
jacks and millworkers busy for five years. 
Men are returning to the forests, so that 
labor shortages are becoming less acute. 

Mining has an array of plans for post- 
war, most of them built around a call for 
big outlays of federal cash to the industry. 
There is a growing demand that the Gov- 
ernment build larger stock piles of precious 
metals and freeze them. 

Gold operators want the Government to 
put that metal back in circulation as a 
means of assuring more gold mining. 

Silver men would like to see the Govern- 
ment raise the price of that metal from ~ 
71.111 cents to $1.29 an ounce, and to 
keep on buying newly mined silver at the 
higher price. ~ 

Copper mining, most important to in- 
dustry, is active but troubled. Labor short- 
ages persist, because men are reluctant to 
return to the underground shafts. The 
work is hard. Also, there are huge accumu- 
lations of copper in stock piles and in 
present supplies of used or secondary 
copper. 

Playground. The scenery and climate 
of the Mountain States have always been 
a dollar asset, capable of attracting free- 
spending tourists by the thousands. There 
are some people who think the future can 
be built around resorts and “dude 
ranches,” regardless of industrial develop- 
ment. One thing is certain, the Rockies are 
sure of a tremendous tourist trade in 1946, 
and indications are the momentum will 
carry through to the snow resorts for 
next winter. 

Labor force, meanwhile, is building 
up faster than its opportunities for per- 
manent employment. This unbalance will 
begin to show soon. The West knows 
that, before long, jobs to hold popula- 
tion are going to have to be produced, 
either in industry or in public works. 

Public construction programs, pending 
and approved, aré quite large. They can 
employ hundreds of thousands of men 
and bring hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars circulating in the Mountains. But 
public construction is not a permanent 
solution, important though it is. 

Industrial permanence, thus, has be- 
come the goa] of the Mountain. States. 
It can be attained only if the region can 
keep some of its big war plants operating 
and build new dependent industries 
around them. If that is accomplished, it 
may cut into industries of the East, but 
not seriously. To the West Coast, it may , 
mean industrial expansion rather than 
shrinkage. The Far ‘West needs the steel 
and ores of the Rockies. 
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BACK OF ARMY STOCK PILING 


Plan for Reserves That Stirred Up Civilian Charge of Hoarding 


Senate’s investigation 
of clothing and equipment 
stored for emergencies 


The Army’s warehouses, which for five 
years swallowed up everything civilians 
wanted, now are attracting the critical 
scrutiny of Government officials and _pri- 
vate citizens. The War Department is pre- 
paring to release $400,000,000 worth of con- 
sumer goods to a shortage-plagued public. 

The new release of surplus property is 
the result of an over-all change in the 





ment to be turned in by troops as they 
are discharged. On some critical items, the 
Army is short; on others, it has a suffi- 
cient stock on hand to see it into 1948. 
Stock piling, too, is in the Army’s 
peacetime plans. When war ended _ it 
wanted to build up reserves of enough 
clothing to last 10 years; equipage to last 
20 years; tools, trucks, and typewriters, 
10 years; watches, five years, as a few 
examples. These goals now are to be re- 
vised. But. the examples which follow, 
taken from Mead Committee records, 
show what the Army had in mind. Re- 
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RETURNING GOVERNMENT ISSUE 
eso far, stock piling was mostly on paper 


Army’s original plans to build up strategic 
reserves sufficient to equip a fighting force 
for 20 years. The action comes at a time 
when rumors are current that Army offi- 
cials are hoarding equipment at the ex- 
pense of the public. The War Department 
has countered with figures which show 
that the Army itself is short of some goods. 
Because of conflicting stories, the Sen- 
ate’s Mead Committee is to demand a 
complete accounting of Army stocks. 
Investigation now shows that there is 
some fire under all the smoke. U.S. Army 
depot stocks are low on some items, but 
in many cases no account has been taken 
of the vast stores overseas or of the equip- 
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visions to be made may lower the fig- 
ures on reserves; they will not change the 
current stocks on hand: 

Flannel shirts now stored in U.S. depots 
total 3,682,000. A month ago the supply 
was 5,556,000. The original reserve goal 
was 30,298,000 flannel shirts. 

Socks in U.S. depots amount to 41,082,- 
000 pairs. The Army wanted to get 244,- 
901,000 pairs in reserve. 

Blankets on hand are 3,902,000, a mil- 
lion less than last month, against a reserve 
goal of 30,644,000. That would be enough 
to last the Army 20 years. 

‘Bed sheets. The supply on hand Nov. 1 
was 441,000; the reserve goal, 30,983,000. 


Pillowcases now on hand, 588,000. The 
Army wanted 26,460,000 in reserve. 

Cotton shorts. Depots now hold 12,102, 
000, against a reserve planned originally 
at 116,853,000. 

Fatigue trousers on hand, 7,986,000, 
against a planned reserve of 56,687,000. 

Fatigue jackets in stock, 9,273,000; 
planned reserve, 51,348,000. 

Boots on hand in the U.S., 8,736,000, 
against reserve plans for 27,323,000 pairs, 

Serviee shoes in_ stock, 2,930,000; 
planned reserve, 24,600,000. 

Oxfords in stock, 394,000 pairs; planned 
reserve, 6,920,000. 

Sunglasses in stock, 2,500,000; planned 
reserve, 55,494,000. 

Other reserve goals: Folding cots, 19,- 
143,000; wrist watches, 450,918; trucks, 
64,744; jeeps, 41,357; sleeping bags, 23, 
671,000. . 

Strategic reserves as they appear 
above were planned by the Army supply 
officers before war ended. The plans, 
marked “secret,” came to light when the 
Mead Committee began looking over Army 
stock piling. Almost at the same time War 
Department officials announced that the 
entire program was being restudied, and 
that revisions were planned which would 
lower the goals. They conceded some of 
the original goals never could have been 
attained. 

In planning its reserve supplies, the 
Army assumed it would have a force of 
2,000,000, including occupation forces, 
through mid-1949. After that it based its 
plans on a theoretical peacetime Army of 
1,180,000, plus 561,000 reserves. The stock- 
piling figures actually were tentative, be- 
cause Congress has not yet fixed the size 
of the peacetime Army. 

War Department officials explained that 
the strategic-reserve figures were set on 
the assumption that, in the event of future 
attack, the Army would have to be ready 
to equip a force of 4,500,000 men almost 
without notice. Some Senators wondered, 
however, if these reserves actually might 
not serve, too, as a nest egg against the 
coming day of drastically ctirtailed peace- 
time appropriations for the armed forces. 

Facts behind the entire situation are 
these: Army stock piling so far has been 
mostly on paper. Actually, it has not been 
able to build up the reserves it once hoped 
for. In this country Army warehouses are 
not bulging with things people need. The 
stocks on hand, if released immediately, 
would have but little effect on civilian 
shortages one way or the other. 
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\-38, deaths among pneumonia 


Although pneumonia usually attacks 


: Me: > unusual 


exposure, or grippe, it can also strike healthy 


people! —X% 
ee) 
Don’t Give Pneumonia 
a Chance! 


If you start to sniffle and sneeze, take 
care of yourself—for a severe or pro- 
tracted cold is often the forerunner of 
pheumonia. 

Drink plenty of fruit juices, milk, and 
water. Go to bed if possible. If the cold 
is a bad one, or hangs on more than a 
few days, consult your doctor. 

Pneumonia’s first warning is often a 
severe chill, followed by a fever. It may 
already have attacked if you have cough- 
ing accompanied by pain in the side or 
chest, rapid, labored breathing, or thick 
rust-colored sputum 


If any of these symptoms appear, call 


a doctor at once! Go to bed and remain 
absolutely quiet! 

Only your own physician can deter- 
mine whether it is advisable to use serum, 
sulfa drugs, or penicillin in your case. 
Even then they should be used only 
under his direct supervision. 

Unfortunately, certain infections such 
as virus pneumonia do not respond to 
such aids. In cases like these, prompt 


diagnosis and medical and nursing care 
e 


are even more essential, and will in- 
crease tremendously the probability of 
recovery without serious complications. 


While medical science is helping to 
bring pneumonia down in the “‘cause-of- 
death” list, its prevention is still up to 
you! For further information about pneu- 
monia, send for Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 16-K, “Respiratory Diseases.” 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
ees will benefit from understand- 
ing these important facts about 
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QUESTION OF LABOR’S VOTE 


Party Leaders’ Hope That Rank and File Will Stick by Mr. Truman 


Necessity of retaining 
workingmen’‘s support to 
keep majority in Congress 


One of the big questions troubling Presi- 
dent Truman is: Do the bitter words that 
are being aimed at him by the chieftains 
of organized labor reflect the real feelings 
of the rank and file of labor? If they do, 
the President has come to a political crisis 
of the first magnitude. 

In 1944, labor gave the winning votes 

to the Roosevelt-Truman ticket in many 
areas outside the Solid South. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and its 
adjunct, the Political Action Committee, 
combed the industrial areas for Demo- 
cratic votes. Labor helped Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to four terms in the White 
House. 
_ Now CIO President Philip Murray is 
saying that Mr. Truman yielded in “ab- 
ject cowardice” to industry’s “arrogance” 
in producing his request for fact-finding 
boards to settle labor disputes. Other labor 
leaders are joining in the attack. But offi- 
cials of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee say that they are continuing to 
work in the same fashion as before with 
the political strategists of labor in various 
sections of the country. 

Mr. Truman’s aides have a feeling that 
the statements of Mr. Murray do not re- 
flect the views of the rank and file of labor. 
They recall that John L. Lewis denounced 
the late President Roosevelt in 1940 and 
called upon the miners to vote for Wendell 
Willkie. But the miners apparently did not 
follow their own chieftain. The mining 
States turned up in the Roosevelt column 
at the election. 

The chief present concern of the Demo- 
crats is winning enough seats in next 
Autumn’s elections to keep control of Con- 
gress. They want to hold the seats they 
have from industrial areas. Labor helped 
elect the members who hold those seats. 
Those members vote regularly for laws 
that labor wants. Democratic politicians 
argue that labor would gain nothing by 
putting Republicans in those seats. 

A revolt of minorities, combined with 
the departure of any substantial number of 
labor voters from the Democratic Party, 
would wreck any chances that the Demo- 
crats have of keeping control of Congress, 
and it would mean the election of a Re- 
publican President in 1948. 

Now, at a time when labor is restive, 
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Mr. Truman is getting complaints from 
other minorities that have helped the 
Democrats to win elections for the last 13 
years. Negroes are not satisfied with the 
progress that is being made toward ob- 
jectives of the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. That segment of American 
Jewry which favors the use of Palestine as 
a haven for persecuted Jews is finding fault 
with Mr. Truman’s handling of the Pales- 
tine problem. 

Palestine. The President last week an- 
nounced appointment of the Joint Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry to look 
into the Palestine problem. It will examine 
political, economic and social conditions 
in Palestine as they affect Jewish immi- 
gration, study the position of Jews in 
Europe, hear Arab and Jewish witnesses 
on the racial strife inside Palestine, and 
make recommendations. 

Foreign affairs. In spite of his con- 
cern with domestic affairs that have a vital 
bearing upon how long he will live in the 
White House, Mr. Truman still finds much 
of his time consumed by foreign affairs. 

During a cruise aboard his new yacht on 
the Potomac, the President had a long talk 
with Joseph E. Davies, the former Am- 
bassador to Russia, and thus opened up 
speculation that he was trying to persuade 
Mr. Davies to accept that post again. 

China, too. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, delayed for a week 
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WEEK-END WHITE HOUSE ON THE POTOMAC 


to testify in the Pearl Harbor inquiry, 
finally turned toward his new mission for 
the President in China. His departure was 
the occasion for a restatement by the Pres- 
ident of America’s position toward China. 

That policy said a strong China is 
necessary, and that it is vital that internal 
differences of the Chinese be adjusted. It 
called for a cessation of hostilities, the re- 
turn of all China to Chinese control and 
immediate evacuation of all Japanese 
forces. It urged a national conference of 
all political groups to end strife and unify 
China. 

The statement said the United States 
will continue to work through the Na- 
tional Government, though it is a one- 
party affair. The United States will help 
disarm and evacuate Japanese troops and 
will help eliminate Japanese influence, but 
will not intervene in Chinese civil strife 
The President demanded a broadening of 
the present National Government to in- 
clude other major political groups. When 
this is done and there is peace and unity 
in China, the United States stands ready 
to aid the National Government in every 
reasonable way toward rehabilitation. 

Christmas. Like most other Americans, 
Mr. Truman began his preparations for 
Christmas. He will spend the holiday with 
his mother in Missouri, and expects to eat 
his usual three Christmas dinners, each 
with a different member of his family. 
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im “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
E ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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MiSSION TO MOSCOW 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Relations between the United States and Russia are 
the key to world peace. 

This is not to imply that the two nations have 
ceased to be friends but that their failure to under- 
stand each other is delaying the rehabilitation of 
Europe and may conceivably delay the development 
of a much needed equilibrium in the Far East. 

The Secretary of State, James F. Byrnes, has rec- 
ognized the vital importance of achieving a working 
arrangement with Russia. He has gone to Moscow to 
try his hand again at a negotiation which broke down 
when the Council of Five met recently in London. 

Mr. Byrnes, however, has had time for reflection 
since that meeting. He has had time to analyze the 
reasons why the London conference failed. He has had 
an opportunity to separate from the maze of technical 
problems the basic principles that must underlie the 
relationship of powerful nations. 

The Secretary of State has determined not to bur- 
den the discussion with technical details. No single 
meeting could solve all of them or hope to develop an 
administrative plan at once for the handling of Euro- 
pean or Asiatic problems. But, if the Russians could 
be guided toward the paths of mutual faith, then a 
start could be made toward solutions of detail. 

Mr. Byrnes carries the hopes of the American people 
with him. He knows that the fundamental desire of 
the American people to bring the Russian people 
closer to us is unquestioned. He knows, too, that sus- 
picions have arisen on both sides and that on top of 
these the differences in language and philosophy of 
life present perhaps the greatest difficulties of all. 


A new approach: Hitherto it has been deemed wise 
to prepare detailed programs and to try to work out 
in advance a formula, however tentative, for each 
problem before an international conference. This has 
meant long exchanges of preliminary messages and 
memoranda between ambassadors and governments 
with a tendency to phrase every word as carefully as 
if it were a document of legal importance. 

Understandings are not reached this way between 
governments that have previously failed to grasp the 
deep-seated points of difference between them. 

Secretary Byrnes, therefore, left Washington with- 
out a written agenda. He decided to try old-fashioned, 
American horse sense. He determined to talk openly, 
earnestly, forthrightly and with all the candor at his 


command. It is a mission full of risks but it is an 
attempt worth making. 

For it is apparent that a means musc be found to 
make the American viewpoint understood in Russia 
and to get at the real points which the Russians have 
in mind in what seems to us a bizarre method of sign. 
ing agreements, equivocating, reversing themselves 
and then going forward again. 

U. S.-Russian relations must be rebuilt: Certainly 
it will be of little avail to allow our emotions or preju- 
dices to develop to the point where later on it will be 
difficult to sit down together and talk reasonably 
about points at issue. Mr. Byrnes is right in not 
allowing our relations with Russia to become grooved 
or to lapse into a major stalemate wherein each side 
hesitates to take the initiative because of pride. 

Nor is the present era of Russian-American rela- 
tions wholly unnatural. On the contrary, the impasse 
is the inevitable result of an estrangement of more 
than two decades during which little effort was made 
to build on a broader basis the understanding which 
now must be built by the painfully slow process of 
intermittent meetings between heads of the govern 
ment or secretaries of foreign affairs. 

This is a new epoch in international relations—new 
not just because Germany and Japan have been 
crushed but because Russia has been operating under 
a totalitarian government whereas the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States have been in- 
fluenced by an uncontrolled press and, to a large 
extent, by the concept of an uncontrolled economy. 

Having concluded an agreement to promote world 
trade by removing the two big blocs within which the 
dollar and the pound sterling have been rivals, the 
United States and Great Britain stand today on the 
threshold of reconstruction. One can hardly exagger- 
ate the importance to world stability of the loan 
just agreed upon by the United States Government 
to Great Britain. Dollars are to be convertible into 
pounds and vice versa throughout the world here- 
after without trade restrictions and other artificial 
barriers. The green light has been given to the fe 
covery movement overseas. Britain can get on het 
feet again in an economic and financial sense. The 
United States has wisely lent a helping hand. But 
what of Russian recovery? 

Plainly unless the markets in continental Europe 
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sther pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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alongside and inside Russia are opened up to the inter- 
change of goods and services, unless there is incentive 
to develop backward areas and raise standards of liv- 
ing everywhere, political unrest may again bring dic- 
tatorships, revolutions, and armed intervention. 

The United Nations Organization offers the frame- 
work within which peace can be firmly established. 
But before it can be effective there must be an eco- 
nomic foundation. And this is peculiarly the province 
of nations with large resources—the United States, 
the British Empire, and Russia. 

There has been talk of a loan to the Soviet Union. 
On its face, it is logical. Certainly the devastated 
areas Of Russia need rebuilding and so do the de- 
molished cities of the Balkans. Trade and commerce 
can flow naturally again when the all-powerful gov- 
ernments, with their spheres of political influence, sit 
down together to remove the barriers and restrictions 
and undertake in earnest the task of reconstruction. 

So Mr. Byrnes must tackle, first, the origin of 
mutual suspicions, and, second, the manner and 
method by which the problems of peace settlement 
in Europe and Asia shall be approached. One gets the 
feeling that the Soviet diplomats have been backing 
and filling and giving the impression of trading this 
issue for that concession, not because of any well 
conceived strategy but because of unfamiliarity with 
American purposes and old and new suspicions. The 
Russians are feeling their way in a new world. 

Russia working out her destiny: Russia has been 
through a far-reaching revolution and now a horrible 
war. She is groping for position. She is shaping her 
destiny for decades to come. Out of her transition 
comes a nationalism, an intense patriotism, a love for 
the motherland which transcends all else. Her present 
leaders know and her future leaders will not deny 
the belief prevailing in Russia that sacrifices made in 
the war cannot be explained to the average man except 
in terms of material advantage. The Russian Govern- 
ment is convinced it must show not just trophies 
and battle-scarred flags but results in worldwide pres- 
tige and influence. Russia feels she has a right to equal- 
ity everywhere and special influence in nearby areas. 

We, on the other hand, feel a new importance, too. 
We rest our case on idealistic grounds and disinter- 
estedness. Britain, however, has material interest in 
Europe to protect. The problems lead to contradic- 








Working arrangement between Russia and United States can come if 
peoples understand each other's aims and methods—Secretary Byrnes 
will seek basis for mutual faith rather than technical agreements. 





tions and often to seeming hypocrisies, but they are 
by no means insurmountable. 


The Russians have been suspicious of the motives 
of the democracies. The controlled press in Russia 
prints copious extracts from American and British 
newspapers—always selecting those passages which 
seem to confirm their accusations about capitalistic 
countries. The Soviet press agencies and organs in 
the United States which supply Russia her news from 
America also select those passages likely to antagonize 
the Russians and make them think that our govern- 
ment is being run by capitalists hostile to Russia 
and that we are not as free as we profess to be. 

Let peoples know each other: While arguing that 
we permit in America unfriendly comments on foreign 
countries, Russia’s press, manipulated openly by the 
Moscow Government, does not hesitate to spread 
comments inside the Soviet Union that not only 
are untypical of what is going on in the United 
States but are the kind which cannot help the peo- 
ples to understand one another and to become closer 
friends. 

We need more debate on the freedom of information 
that should prevail between the two countries. There 
is no objection to the printing inside the United States 
of news comments unfriendly to Russia or comments 
in Russia that are unfriendly to the United States. 
But it is vital and important that comments which 
seek to bring friendship and understanding shall neith- 
er be minimized nor eliminated. 

Friendships are not made by closing our minds but 
by opening them to each other. We must open also 
our hearts and begin to talk in terms of helping each 
other with material things as well as with spiritual 
and cultural exchanges. 

The challenge is to our patience as well as our in- 
genuity, our resourcefulness as well as our unselfish- 
ness. Two great nations that can usher in an era of un- 
broken peace for generations to come have the simple 
task of proving that while it has been easy for nations 
to disagree and to go to war, it is not harder to find 
a way to make war unthinkable. For “peace hath its 
victories no less than war.” 

The opportunities for the peacemakers are legion. 
God bless the Secretary of State and guide the coun- 
sels of the three governments to paths of understand- 
ing! 
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Wwe WAR II, despite its violent deaths, thousands of 

casualties, and disrupted homes, had a stimulating 
effect on the population of the United States. The growth 
in population during this period was almost twice as fast 
as before the war. 

Deaths in action, reported at 263,000, had a negligible 
effect on the population trend. They were only a fraction 
of the 10,569,000 births reported to the Census Bureau 
between Jan. 1, 1942 and July 1, 1945—the three and a 
half years this country was at war—and of the 5,137,000 
deaths registered in this period from other causes. 

Each war year, as the Pictogram reveals, produced 
considerably more infants than did prewar years, while 
registered deaths fluctuated between 1,385,187 and 1,459,- 
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544, varying little from the number of deaths in years 
before war began. 

In 1940, when the U.S. launched the defense program, 
births began to rise. The increase in births over 1939 was 
94,811, while the increase in deaths was only 29,372. 

In 1941, the year of the prewar boom, births jumped 
to 2,513,427. That was a year in which jobs were plentiful 
and both civilian and war industries were active. Deaths 
fell to 1,397,642, with combat deaths of 3,000 at Pearl 
Harbor having little effect on the total. 

In 1942, the nation fought a defensive war until the in- 
vasion of Africa late in the year. Combat deaths were 
fewer than 10,000, Lut 2,808,996 babies were born, more 
than double the registered deaths. 
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estimated 2,779,500 births—a decline of less than 1 per 
cent from the 1944 baby crop. The number of 1945 births 
again is expected to be double the number of registered 
deaths. 

Next year, the number of births is expected to rise 
again as servicemen return to civilian life, marry, and 
rear families. The sharp increase in births that followed 
the last war probably will be repeated, and the 1940 
decade is expected to result in a population increase of 
13,000,000 compared with a growth of less than 9,000,000 
between 1930 and 1940. 

In contrast to most other countries that engaged in 
the war, this country emerged with potential man power 
stronger than before the conflict. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Do you believe that the President's 
plan to make strikes and lockouts un- 
lawful for 30 days while a fact-find- 
ing board functions will reduce work 
stoppages? 

Because of the widespread discus- 
sion of President Truman’s fact-find- 
ing program as a means for ending 
industrial strife, The United States 
News asked labor leaders, business 
executives, members of Congress and 
others the preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week 


Rep. Robert Ramspeck 


(Dem.), Ga.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Civil Service and Majority Whip of the 
House; Cosponsor, Labor  Fact-Finding 
Boards Bill; Executive Vice President, Air 
Transport Association, After Jan. 1, 1946, 


answers: 

I do believe that the President’s plan to 
make strikes and lockouts unlawful for 30 
days while a fact-finding board functions 
will reduce work stoppages. There is no 
power in this country greater than public 
opinion. Therefore, the facts made public 
by an impartial board will make it possi- 
ble for public opinion to become effective. 

I also think that the existence of this 
power to appoint such boards will have a 
tendency to encourage the settlement of 
disputes by negotiation. 


Daniel J. Tobin 


Indianapolis, Ind; General President, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of Amer- 
ica (AFL); Vice President, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Administrative Assistant 
to President Roosevelt, 1940, 


answers: 

I am opposed to the fact-finding pro- 
gram as a method of arriving at decisions 
in labor-capital disputes. 

Fact finding depends upon who are ap- 
pointed as the finders. The Railway Labor 
Act is entirely unsatisfactory now to most 
of the Brotherhoods because of the. long 
delay in reaching decisions. President Tru- 
man’s plan will delay strikes for 30 days, 
but will not prevent strikes. 


Ira Mosher 
New York, N.Y.; President, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; President, Russell 
Harrington Cutlery Co.,of Southbridge,Mass., 
answers: 

I believe that a plan to make strikes and 
lockouts unlawful for 30 days while a fact- 
finding board functions will reduce work 
stoppages. Labor’s reaction to the Presi- 
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Pick a number—-or a name— 
and follow it through 
your company... 


See how many times your company writes that number or name 
every month. A part number or description, customer or em- 
ployee name, social security number. 


You'll be surprised—and shocked—at what that writing costs 
you. And how easy it is for errors to creep in. 


You could write it just once on an Addressograph plate. It 
can then be rewritten again and again at a speed of 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute with 100% accuracy! 

Then youd get out your payrolls quicker 

—Speed jobs through the plant 

—End errors on job tickets, invoices, identifications 

—Improve customer contacts 

— Make routing and shipping more efficient 

—Short-cut paperwork routines in every department 
k ke * 

Write information quickly the Addressograph way—instead 
of a dozen, a hundred, a thousand times by hand ata higher 
cost every hand-made time. 


Call the Addressograph representative in your city for full 
facts. But now—today—pick a name or a number and follow it 
through your company ... you'll be surprised. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio, 


Addressagraph 
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You squeeze more value out of every business hour 
—with the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER taking your 
dictation. A busy secretary never ties you up. You never 
interrupt ber work. You both’ get more done, more easily. 


Your work melts away —because you do it when your 
mind is free. Ideas come faster with no one to hamper you. 
Letters, orders, memos fly into the ‘‘mike”—and into action! 
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That “mike” on your desk can do great things for you. (Even 
record your phone conversations and interviews.) It can stream- 
line your work, “cut corners” in ways you never dreamed of. 
Let us tell you about them. Use the coupon for convenience. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D12, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to Know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 





Company... 


*In eens: mail 1 this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of aie “Ltd, 29-31 1 Adelaide Street West, pores ck pare 











Question of the Week 


dent’s proposal shows the same kind of 
opposition that the industry delegates to 
the Labor-Management Conference found 
when they urged labor to accept orderly 
procedures in place of work stoppages as 
a means of settling disputes. 

However, in order to make the 30-day 
waiting period fully effective so that the 
public may be protected against work 
stoppages, the law should provide penal- 
ties for those who instigate or encourage 
work stoppages, work slowdowns and other 
interruptions of work, instead of the pro- 
vision of the Ramspeck-Norton bill which 
merely makes such actions unlawful with- 
out providing any penalty for violation. 

Orderly procedures can be fully effec- 
tive only if they are utilized as a substitute 
for trials of economic strength and penal- 
ties are provided for disregard of such 
orderly procedures. 





arama | 


Eric Johnston 
Washington, D.C.; President, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, 
answers: 

Impartial fact finding is a relatively new 
approach to the settlement of industrial 
disputes. The people are entitled to know 
the facts in a dispute which vitally af- 
fects their interests. In large-scale indus- 
trial strife, with both sides issuing con- 
flicting statements, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the public to determine what the 
real facts and issues are. An impartial 
fact-finding panel should examine into 
the facts and then report to the public. 

I heartily endorse the principle of im- 
partial fact finding, as I did frequently 
at the Labor-Management Conference 
and as I have in other public utterances. 
I believe it would reduce industrial dis- 
putes. I must, however, reserve judgment 
on any specific proposals for legislation 
until I find what form and scope that 
legislation might assume. 


Fred S. Galloway 


Indianapolis, Ind.; National President, Na- 
tional Federated Independent Union, 
answers: 

The present plan has merit and is 
worthy of a trial, but in my opinion will 
not reduce work stoppages unless a law 
providing for heavy penalty against strikes 
and lockouts is enacted. The cooling-off 
period is a good thing, especially after a 
heated discussion on controversial issues. 

If parties to a dispute will bargain col- 
lectively and sincerely, strikes are unneces- 
sary. 

I have been a victim of strikes, lock- 
outs, injunctions, and blacklisted over 4 
period of 30 years. No one ever wins i 
a war or a strike, and the foregoing is my 
honest opinion. 
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that at one time, brings a commercial message to 
the ready reception of millions of families in the 
better half of all homes in the nation... 

... that gets the attention and interest of all 


, ages, all grades of income, all strata of society, all 


degrees of intellect from the illiterate to the 
academic learned . . . and both sexes. 

... that is timed by the calendar, not the clock... 
delivers the message over all day Sunday to habitual 
listeners, at home and at leisure 

... that gives advertising the highest possible 
visual reception to a known audience of known 
numbers and address . . . tangible, traceable, 








Some M G Comics advertisers. . .°45 


Best Foods Inc. 

Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Cons’d. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 


Corning Glass Works 
Derby Foods Inc. 
Eversharp Inc. 

F. W. Fitch Company 
General Mills, Inc. 


A. C. Gilbert Company 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
International Pictures Inc. 
Lamont Corliss & Company 


Thos. Leeming & Company Inc. 
Lever Brothers Co. 

Lionel Corporation 

Maybelline Company 

Mennen Company 


National Biscuit Company 

Noma Electric Corp. 

Paramount Pictures Inc. 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

Pepsodent Div. of Lever Brothers Co. 


Pillsbury Mills Inc. 

Plymouth Motor Corp. Div. of Chrysler 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Quaker Qats Co. 

R. K. Q. Radio Pictures Inc. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Schutter Candy Co. 

Standard Brands Inc. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Strathmore Company 


Tea Bureau, Inc. 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
United Artists Corporation 
Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 

“ Wildroot Company Inc. 
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dependably resultful and produetive... 
... the colored comics sections and gravure 
picture sections of the leading Sunday newspapers 


in Metropolitan Group! 


Reader research confirmed 
cireulation sales experience 


Circulation Managers knew from experience that 
an outside section of colored comics or gravure- 
printed pictures always sold more Sunday papers. 

Subsequent studies of reader preferences and 
reading habits showed the almost universal 
popularity of pictures and comics... proved that 
the Sunday sections of pictures and comics had the 
highest habitual readership . . . and an eye-traffic 
unequalled in any type of periodical literature. The 
readership ratings were evidence that both sections 
were exceptionally favorable sites for advertising. 
And advertising experience followed suit—in 
coupons, premium offers, sample sales, mail order, 
direct response in sales for distributes’ merchandise. 





Gravure and comics sections, however, were not 
easy for the advertiser to use... had wide variations 
in cost, mechanical requirements and production 
standards. To make these particular media more 
accessible and usable to advertisers, Metropolitan 
Group was formed in 1932 by eleven leading Sunday 
newspapers. The Group membership has grown to 
46 newspapers, of which 25 of the largest carry both 
gravure and comics. 


Metropolitan Group means 
greater advertising opportunity 


Metropolitan Group today makes available to 
national advertisers the best urban markets in the 














whole country .. . and gives more concentrated 
coverage in those markets than any other single 
medium, the average magazine list, or even the 
highest-rated radio network programs. 

With 16,000,000 circulation of its comics sections 
and 13,000,000 circulation in gravure, Metropolitan 
Group gives maximum weight to advertising in 
territories of maximum potential . . . reaches from 
20% to more than 50% of the families in thousands 
of large, medium and small markets. 





The Metropolitan Group papers are all proven 
producers in their own right, individual media of 
importance, linage leaders for retailers as well as 
national advertisers . . . vehicles of importance and 
influence. And their Sunday issues are demand 
merchandise, wanted, paid for, bought regularly by 
readers far outside the daily edition’s range ... And 
the comics and picture sections are preferred 
positions for the national advertiser. 

The Group purchase permits selection of wanted 
markets ... but earns lower than individual card 
rates ... cuts advertising and marketing costs. 


Metropolitan Group is also 
advertisers’ service bureau 


Metropolitan Group prepares estimates for any 
list of Group papers . ... compiles the distribution of 
circulation in the markets covered for sales staffs 
or merchandising programs... handles mechanical 
production and billing. | 

The advertiser furnishes only one piece of 
copy, for either comics or gravure. In comics, MG 
arranges for the mechanical production of 
engravings, sends the required printing material to 
each comic-sections printer. In gravure, duplicate 







Some MG Roto advertisers... .°45 


Alfred Dunhill of London, Inc. 
American Lady Corsets 
Armour & Company 

Artistic Foundations 

Aviation Corp. 


Best Foods, Inc. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Can Manufacturers Institute 
Casco Products Corp. 


Chevrolet Motor Division 
Chris Craft Corp. 
Consolidated Cigar Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Coty, Ine. 


Dana Perfums Ine. 

Decca Records Inc. 

Defoe Shipbuilding Co. 
Wm. DeMuth & Co. Inc. 
Draper Bros. Woolen Mills 


Florida Citrus Commission 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn. Inc, 
Ford Motor Co. 

S. M. Frank & Co. Ine. 

General Sea Foods Corp. 


General Mills Inc. 

General Motors Corp. 

General Time Instruments Corp. 
Goodall Worsted Company 

The H. W. Gossard Company 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Hurley Machine Div. 
Illinois Watch Case Co. 
Iodent Chemical Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 


S. C. Johnson & Son Ine. 
Kabo Corset Company 
Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corp. 
Kroehler Mfg. Company 
Lamont Corliss & Company 
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Life Savers Corp. 

Thomas J. Lipton Inc. 

Loose Wiles Biscuit Company 

Margate Blouse & Sportswear Company 
McKesson & Robbins Inc. 


National Confectioners Assn. 
Nestle’s Milk Products Inc. 
New York Knitting Mills 
Oshkosh Trunks & Luggage 
Parker Pen Company 


Penn Tobacco Company 
Pepsodent Div. of Lever Bros. Co. 
Philharmonic Radio Corp. 
Pillsbury Mills Inc. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 


Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Company 
Revlon Products Corp. 
Richardson Boat Co. Inc. 
Roma Wine Co. Inc. 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
Helena Rubinstein Inc. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Shepherd Knitwear Co. 

Sonora Radio & Television Corp. 


Sterling Drug Inc. 

Alice Stuart Inc. 

Studebaker Corp. 

Styleform Foundations 

Tailored Silk Undergarment Co. Inc. 


Templetone Radio Mfg. Co. 
W. A. Taylor & Co. 

U. S. Time Corp. 

Universal Geneva Watch Co. 
Wander Company 


Weiner Blouse Co. 
Wheeler Shipyard Inc. 
Wine Growers Guild 
J. R. Wood & Sons 
Youthform Company 





prints or positives are sent to all printing plants. 
Advance proofs are secured for merchandising 
or trade distribution. Checking copies are sent 
to both the agency and the advertiser. 
One order and ene bill covers the purchase of the 
largest unit of advertising available today. 


Immediate orders 
are advisable for 1946! 


In 1945, despite paper limitations, Metropolitan 
Group served 217 advertisers—some of which are 
listed on these pages—and billed a total of over 
$11,000,000 to the 124 leading agencies which 
placed the advertisements. 

With paper still restricted and available space in 
many issues for 1946 already sold out, orders 
should be placed immediately. 

For concentrated coverage in the best markets... 
for low cost color in comics sections, for the 
presentation of package or product . . . for the finest 
periodical reproduction in gravure, full color or 
monotone . . . for merchandisable, trade effective 
promotion ... for lower costs, in comparison with 
any other type of media . . . Metropolitan Group is 
the greatest advertising opportunity of our times! 

. . » Full details, any office. 


The national newspaper network... 


Metropolitan Group 


Atlanta Journal + Baltimore Sun «+ Des Moines Register 
Boston Herald ¢ Buffalo Courier-Express « Charlotte Observer 
Boston Globe +¢ Chicago Tribune «+ Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer « Columbus Dispatch ¢ Dallas News 
Detroit News ¢ Detroit Free Press + Houston Chronicle 
Fresno Bee « Indianapolis Star « Long Beach Press-Telegram 
Los Angeles Times ¢ New Orleans Times-Picayune-Statcs 


Minneapolis Tribune « Milwaukee Journal « OregonJournal - 


New York News ¢ New York Herald Tribune « Oakland Tribune 
Omaha World-Herald + Phoenix Republic « Pittsburgh Press 
Philadelphia Inquirer. « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
Providence Journal « Sacramento Bee + San Antonio Express 
San Diego Union « San Francisco Chronicle « Seattle Times 
Spokane Spokesman-Review > St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat ° Tacoma News Tribune 
St. Paul Pioneer Press « Washington Star « Washington Post 


‘220 E. 42d St., NEW YORK 17 «© Tribune Tower, Cu1cacGo 11 


New Center Building, DETROIT 2 
155 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KEY TO SPEED OF RECOVERY 


Effect of Steel, G. M. and Ford Disputes on Remainder of Industry 


Prospect that settlement of 
these will provide pattern 
for wage and pricing policy 


Labor and management in three of the 
nation’s biggest industrial empires appear 
to hold the key to settlement of wage dis- 
putes that are slowing up reconversion. 
These empires are the entire steel indus- 
try, the General Motors Corp. and the 
Ford Motor Co. 

Wage differences already have brought 
a strike against General Motors. A strike 
in the steel industry is called for January 
14, unless a wage settlement can be 
reached before then. Wage issues still are 
being negotiated between Ford and the 
auto union, but the threat of a strike 
hangs over the company. 

What happens in these disputes carries 
important meaning for employers and 
workers everywhere, because any settle- 
ment growing out of these disputes is 
likely to provide a wage pattern for other 
companies and industries. The disputes 
also may produce a clue to future Gov- 
ernment pricing policies, for any break in 
the price line here almost surely would re- 
sult in price increases elsewhere. 

The situation in these disputes, and the 
outlook for settlement follow: 

Steel There is little likelihood of a 
steel strike of any duration. Officials are 
hopeful that an agreement will be reached 
before the January 14 dead line, or that a 
strike truce will be called pending an in- 
vestigation of the issues by a Government 
fact-finding board. However, if a strike oc- 
curs, President Truman can be expected to 
end it quickly by ordering seizure of the 
steel plants. Too many other industries 
are dependent upon steel for their opera- 
tions to permit a shutdown of more than 
afew days. A longer shutdown would re- 
sult in closing plants that make many 
types of reconversion items. 

The CIO Steelworkers Union, headed 
by Philip Murray, set its strike date far 
enough in advance to give time for a set- 
tlement. Mr. Murray does not want a 
strike. He is counting on an adjustment of 
steel prices by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to break the company’s resistance 
to the union’s demand for a wage increase. 

Such a price increase appears inevitable. 
OPA Director Chester Bowles is expected 
to review the steel industry’s price sched- 
ules after the first of the year. A shift in 
Government policy prevented an earlier 
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UAW'S THOMAS AND GENERAL MOTORS STRIKERS 
. «. pacemakers in a new wage pattern? 


rise in steel ceilings after such a rise had 
been recommended by federal officials. 

The outlook in this industry is for 
higher prices and higher wages, with the 
wage increase somewhat lower than the 30 
per cent demanded by the union. 

General Motors. A break in this dis- 
pute is not expected until after the first of 
the year. The union rcmains adamant in 
its demand for a 30 per cent wage increase, 
without a corresponding price 1 crease. 
The company has offered about 10 per cent 
under present price ceilings. Washington 
officials believe that a settlement would 
come quickly if the Auto Workers Union 
would show a willingness to recede from 
its 30 per cent demand. The company is 
not likely to raise its offer-much beyond 
15 per cent without a price increase. 

Outcome of this strike also is tied in 
with settlement of the steel dispute. Gen- 
eral Motors could not operate long with- 
out steel, and the threat of a strike in 
that industry tends to put a damper on 
the General Motors negotiatiouis. 

A fact-finding committee, appointed by 
President Truman to investigate the Gen- 
eral Motors dispute, is standing by ready 
to open hearings if negotiations between 
the corporation and the union continue to 
produce no results. This panel does not 
plan to interfere with the bargaming that 
is going on, but it cannot be expected to 
wait long for the bargainers to make pro- 


gress. The panel is composed of Justice 
Walter P. Stacy of the North Carolina 
Supreme Couri. as chairman; Lloyd K. 
Garrison, chairman of the War Labor 
Board; and Milton Eisenhower, president 
of Kansas State College. The make-up of 
this board indicates that a wage increase 
higher than the 1314 per cent offered by 
the corporation will be recommended. 

Ford Motor Co. Washington officials. 
looking for a solution to the wage-price 
problem, still are hoping that Ford will 
lead the way with a wage increase that 
other companies can follow. However, Ford 
appears inclined to drive a hard bargain 
with the Auto Workers Union before get- 
ting down to serious bargaining on wages. 

This bargain calls tor punishing the 
union for strikes that occur during the 
lifetime of a contract. The union has come 
forward with a plan calling for discharge 
of workers who foment or lead wildcat 
strikes. and providing for fines for those 
who take part in such unauthorized strikes 
These fines would be $3 a day for the first 
offense and $5 a day for the second. 

The company is expected to accept 
this offer, or one very similar, and in re- 
turn may yield on wages. However, Ford 
also is insisting that the union concern it 
self with increased productivity of work- 
ers if there is to be a wage increase. A set- 
tlement of this dispute on the basis of a 15 
per cent wage boost is about what Wash- 
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Ls frozen food lock- 
er. Ls Provides a dur- 
able installation, 

yet easily disas- 
sembled for moving 
fol altelaeliteme olielilm 


This most efficient use of sheet 
stee; means amazing strength 





A 36-in. sheet of 24-gauge steel 
under uniform tension possesses 
greater tensile strength than a 1 in. 
steel rod. Lindsay Structure provides 
an efficient method of holding light 
gavge sheets under uniform fension 
to utilize all this strength. 











Need Prefabricated 





Ls Refrigerator build- 
TalehMe ola-hiel slalaehi-te, 
fer delivery by air 
...easily assembled 
by local workers. % 





Refrigerator Buildings ? 


Here’s how to build them FAST 
for installation anywhere ... 


Freezing temperatures inside 
—heat to 130° or more outside. 
Refrigerator buildings—frozen 
food lockers—any large insu- 
lated unit cam be built better 
ANYWHERE by specifying 
Lindsay Structure. 

Save Weight—Lindsay Struc- 
ture makes possible a steel 
double-wall construction (with 
no through-metal contacts) at 
weight savings of up to 60%. 
Save Shipping Space—Lindsay 
Structure makes possible pre- 
fabricated construction com- 
plete with plumbing and wir- 
ing for compact k/d shipment. 


Save on Erection Costs—Lind- 
say Structure units are quickly 
put together by local workers. 
See how you Can Profit with Ls 
Construction for both exterior 
and interior installations*Write 
for information. The Lindsay Cor- 
poration, 222-C W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois; 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y.; or Lindsay Struc- 
ture (Canada) Ltd., Dominion Square 
Bidg., Montreal. 


Easy to Assemble 





ls LINDSAY 


2G v. 5 Pal. OFF, 


STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 














Later Week 


ington now is expecting. Whether this set- 
tlement will come without a strike or with- 
out a price increase still is problematical, 





Union discipline. The proposal now 
being made by the CIO Auto Workers 
union to punish Ford Motor Co. workers 
who lead or take part in wildcat strikes 
offers no cure-all for strikes in violation of 
contracts, but it should serve to reduce 
the number of such strikes appreciably. 

The idea is not a new one. It has been 
in force in the coal industry for many 
years in contracts between the United 
Mine Workers and the coal operators. In 
this industry many fines have been assessed 
against strikers and considerable amounts 
of money thus collected have been dis- 
tributed to charity. The system doubtless 
has had the effect of shortening wildcat 
coal strikes appreciably. 

The Auto Workers go further in their 
offer than the provisions of the mine con- 
tracts. The auto union proposes that lead- 
ers of strikes in violation of contracts be 
discharged, and that others who take part 
in such strikes be fined $3 a day for the 
first offense and $5 a day for the second. 
The mine contracts call for fines ranging 
from $1 to $2 a day. 

There also is a provision in the miners’ 
contracts for fining operators who lock 
their workers out or cause the mines to be 
shut down in violation of the agreement. 
This fine amounts to $1 a day for every 
member of the union who is made idle. 
Union officials say, however, that there is 
no case on record where operators have 
been fined. 


Fact finding. Real reasons back of 
labor’s bitter opposition and industry’s in- 
difference toward President Truman’s fact- 
finding proposals now are coming out. 
They are these: 

Labor considers the legislation a re- 
striction on its right to strike, its most po- 
tent weapon in the struggle for higher 
wages and better working conditions. 
There is fear that the 30-day no-strike 
period of the legislation will, in effect, turn 
out to be a three or four-month period, 
including the time spent in negotiation, 
conciliation, fact finding, cooling off, ete. 

Labor also wants no tampering with 
present labor laws. It likes what it has, 
and is opposed to any changes. The Wag- 
ner Act still is considered basic. Leaders 
always are afraid that any strike restric- 
tions, however mild, will provide an en- 
tering wedge for more drastic laws later. 

The unions are out for a large share of 
the national income for their members and 
they feel strong enough to get it without 
Government interference. Their attitude on 
this score was summed up by John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, when he said, in opposition to the 
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Fleets that “float”—on land! 
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< Many fleets of trucks and buses busy all over America 
— are equipped with Cle-Air shock absorbers that enable 
bes them to “float’’ along the highways. For Cle-Air units 
her effectively absorb damaging road shocks and cushion 
Mest spring recoil. Thus they protect vehicle and cargo, and 
< insure riding comfort for drivers and passengers. ¢ Our 
lod, 
ion, | line of products is mentioned below. In each field, 
ei: Cleveland Pneumatic engineers offer you the benefit 
nas, of more than fifty years manufacturing experience. 
ag- 

es: THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
| en- Keep on Buying Victory Bonds! 
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CLE-AIR SHOCK ABSORBERS 











Now Rubber “ties the Knots” 





For over 3000 years fingers... first 
human later mechanical . . . tied as many 
as a thousand knots per square inch, to 
fasten rug piling in place. 

Today, Syntex,* a scientifically for- 
mulated dispersion of rubber, in many 
instances is used to cement the pile in 
the backing. It takes a fraction of the 
time and costs considerably less. 


Flintkote Makes 


In addition to a complete line of auto- 
motive products, Flintkote makes paper 
boxes and containers... waterproofing 
materials for interiors and exteriors... 
mastic floorings... expansion joints... 
industrial cements... and a wide 


line of building materials f 
g ils Tor new GLO 


construction and modernization. 


Automobile floor coverings are made 
this way, and the wear they give proves 
the value of this new technique. 

This and many other Flintkote prod- 
ucts... insulating, sealing and sound- 
damping materials; adhesives and coat- 
ings...contribute to the comfort and 
safety of modern motoring. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Many Things 


The complete research, development and 
manufacturing facilities of Flintkote are 
always at your disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINT- 
KOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 
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legislation, that the nation’s economy rests 
on “the ability of the population to exer- 
cise pressure to participate in the benefits 
of increased productivity.” Any restriction 
on the right to strike, in his view, would 
be a bar to progress. 

Industry wants no snooping by Govern- 
ment fact finders into its books, which it 
fears would result if the Truman proposal 
is passed without change. It also believes 
that federal fact finding should be con- 
fined to disputes affecting public health 
and safety. That would limit the field of 
disputes considerably. Industry accepts 
fact finding with strong reservations, 
which, if adopted, would give the country 
a much more innocuous law than Mr, 
Truman has requested. 

Outlook for passage of the legislation 

















—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


TOUGH DEMOLITION JOB 





is dim, Passage by Christmas, as Mr. Tru- 
man requested, is believed out of the ques- 
tion, and passage at all in the form re- 
quested is considered extremely doubtful. 


Antiracketeering. House passage of 
the Hobbs bill making unions subject to 
the antiracketeering law is by no means 
assurance that the measure will become 
law. Once before, the House took similar 
action, but the bill died in the Senate. That 
process may now be repeated, since the 
Senate traditionally has shied away from 
treating unions as roughly as the House. 

The Hobbs bill is * aimed at the 
Teamsters Union. Representative Hobbs 
(Dem.), of Alabama, says it would pre- 
vent anyone, including union members, 
from holding up trucks on the public 
highways and demanding that the drivers 
pay dues in the union or have their car- 
goes destroyed. The Supreme Court has 
held in a case against a local teamsters’ 
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ROFITS are made of many things. Sound selling policy 

is one. Efficiency of manufacturing is another. Service to 
customers 1s important, too. 

One of the most important of the many things which 
profits are made of is the factor which many businessmen often 
overlook. That is the efficiency of bookkeeping methods. 


A smoothly functioning accounting department and sat- 
isfactory profits go hand-in-hand. That’s why it pays to have 
a thorough check made of your methods of handling money 
and records. In this way you can be sure of full operational 
efficiency and lowest possible overhead. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business . 
small dry goods store to a large steel plant . . . there is a 


.. from a 


National system that can save you time and money in all 
your business accounting. This includes payroll, accounts 
receivable, and distribution of sales and costs. 


Get the facts . . . No obligation 

Upon request, a National representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss your system of handling money and keeping records. 

Following this discussion he will make definite recom- 
mendations. Have your own accounting department com- 
pare the National system with the one you are now using. 
Make the decision solely on the facts revealed. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 











PIONEERS 


The period when it was considered daring to own 
or fly a private plane belongs to an era as truly 
past as the days of the Oregon Trail. Today, manu- 
facturers and merchants, salesmen and vacationists 
have turned to the light plane as a reliakle, pleas- 
ant, and economical means of getting where they 
want to be, at the time they want to be there. 
Continental — major manufacturer of engines for 
light aircraft — has made its contribution to safe, 
fast transportation by pioneering the development 
of dependable, low-cost power for these planes. 





- « « forward-looking STILL 


Continental energies, resources and skills are 
focused today on the task of developing even finer 
engines, not only for aircraft but for practically 
every other application of power. In oil field, trans- 
portation, and industry, as well as in aviation, the 
Continental Red Seal is on the job wherever there’s 
work to be done. 


(ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








% POWER BY d 


Continental Red Seal Engines Power 
the Outstanding Products in the Wide 
Range of Fields They Serve — on 
Land, at Sea, and in the Air. 











[CONTINENTAL 








Labor Week 


union of New York that such practices 
could not be stopped under present pro- 
visions of the antiracketeering law. 

What the Hobbs bill does is to eliminate 
from the antiracketeering law language 
excluding from coverage “wages paid by a 
bona fide employer to a bona fide em. 
ploye.” The bill makes it a felony to inter. 
fere with interstate commerce by robbery 
or extortion as the terms are defined ip 
the bill. 

Opponents argued that the language of 
the bill was broad enough to permit federal 
prosecution of labor leaders who threatened 
an interstate trucking employer with a 
strike. The AFL’s attitude, as set forth in 
its weekly news service, is that the Hobbs 
bill would cripple efforts of the team- 
sters’ union to establish conditions -for 
protection of its members in large cities, 





Bargaining by foremen., Employers 
and unions now have their first clue as to 
how the National Labor Relations Board, 
under a new chairman, will stand on the 
issue of applying the Wagner Act to fore. 
men’s unions. In his first chance to vote 
on the issue since joining the Board, Chair- 
man Paul Herzog takes the view that fore- 
men are employes for the purposes of the 
Wagner Act and thus may constitute an 
appropriate bargaining unit. 

On this issue, Mr. Herzog lines up on 
the side of Board Member John Houston 
against Board Member Gerard Reilly. This 
leaves the same two-to-one majority in 
favor of the foremen that existed before 
Mr. Herzog became chairman. 

The case in which the new chairman 
put himself on record brought an NLRB 
order to the Packard Motor Co. to bar- 
gain with the Foreman’s Association of 
America as the certified representative of 
Packard supervisors. The action merely 
affirms a decision issued before Mr. Her- 
zog was a Board member. In that decision 
the majority, with Mr. Reilly dissenting, 
held that foremen are employes under the 
Wagner Act and may constitute a bar- 
gaining unit. 

Mr. Herzog takes the position that 
foremen are employes, and not part of 
management, when they are asking man- 
agement for something for themselves. On 
the question of whether organized fore 
men will be inclined to be more loyal to 
those they supervise than to their em- 
ployers, as management fears, Mr. Herzog 
has this to say: 

“Bargaining can only succeed if re 
sponsible unions representing supervisory 
employes, once their legal rights are 
established, recognize the validity of some 
of management’s special fears and seek to 
dispel them by the terms of the ultimate 
bargain.” 

The issue now appears headed for the 
courts for final determination. 
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LIGHT 


A billion is a thousand million! Can you 
attempt to visualize 150 of them... 
150,000,000,000? This fantastic figure 
represents America’s yearly consump- 
tion of electricity, measured in kilowatt 
hours... one-third of all the electrical 
energy manufactured throughout the 
world . . . cheap, plentiful electricity 
... and 62% of it is generated by the 
black magic of Bituminous Coal. 


Let There Be Light... 


Yes! The magic lump of Bituminous 
Coal helps light the way, as it fuels the 
fires and powers the progress of Amer- 
ica... lights the way to learning in 
thousands of schools, in millions of 
homes .. . lights, as the day, the oper- 


ating rooms in our hospitals . . . lights, 
as the sun, the healing rays of our 
therapy lamps . . . lights the way for 
an American peacetime production 
that promises a standard of living un- 
equalled in all the world. 


And Light Was Made .. . Plentiful! 


From America’s 3,000-year treasure 
trove of coal comes the power for 94% 
of America’s railroad locomotives; 
comes the heat for 4 out of 7 American 
homes. Bituminous Coal is essential to 
the making of 100% of our steel; it’s the 
basis for 85% of our modern plastics. 
From coal, chemistry has developed 
nylons and other fine fabrics, life-saving 
sulfa drugs, anesthetics, antiseptics, 


FOR TOMORROW’S LINCOLNS 


sedatives, vitamins, aspirin, and insec- 
ticides. More than 200,000 useful prod- 
ucts have their origin in coal. In fact, 
coal is the very foundation of our 
civilization! 


Where There’s a Will... 
Today, modern machinery has largely 
replaced the old-time pick-and-shovel 
work of Bituminous Coal mining. Of all 
the coal from America’s underground 
mines, nine-tenths is cut by machines, 
about half is loaded by machines. And 
out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60 cents in wages— 
the mine owners average about 2 cents 
profit. Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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WHAT BRITISH LOAN CAN DO 


FOR OUR TRADE: 


U.S. financial aid to Britain as contem- 
plated in the agreement awaiting ratificas 
tion by the U.S. Congress has the ap- 
proval of a majority of commenting edi- 
tors. Their support of the credit of $4,400,- 
000,000 at 2 per cent, including about 
$650,000,000 for settlement of a $25,000,- 
000,000 Lend-Lease balance, is based on the 
economic advantages they see for this coun- 
try in Britain’s commitments to relax im- 
port and exchange controls and to co-oper- 
ate in promoting freer world trade. Oppo- 








2 eats. va 
Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 
YOU CAN’‘T TAKE OFF 
ON A FLAT TIRE 


nents say that U.S. is “playing Santa 
Claus” and financing British socialism. 

The Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press (Ind.) 
calls the proposal “one of the most impor- 
tant of postwar international agreements,” 
in which “our . . . motive is not altruism,” 
but the fact that “we can’t do business in 
a bankrupt world.” 

Viewing a strong Britain as “essential to 
world peace and the safety and comfort of 
the U.S.,” the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
(Ind.-Rep.) argues also that the promised 
“abolition of . . . hindrances to large-scale 
international trade . . . are solid compen- 
sations which would appear to make the 
credit worth while . . . even if national 
security were not involved.” 


The Jersey City (N.J.) Jersey Observer 
52 ‘ 





PRESS VIEWS 


(Ind.-Dem.) , on the other hand, sees the 
U.S. as a “super-Santa Claus” in having 
“transferred from the backs of the British 
to those of the American taxpayers” the 
$25,000,000,000 Lend-Lease debt. 

Taking issue with the “Santa Claus” 
argument, the Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Demo- 
crat (Ind.) observes that “America’s do- 
mestic prosperity hinges upon an Anglo- 
American economic agreement to a much 
larger degree than is generally realized,” 
for “this country needs foreign markets 

. more than ever before.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) Daily News (Ind. 
Rep.) sees “economic chaos for Britain 
and for the rest of the world” as an 
alternative to the loan. 

Admitting this, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.) still foresees requests for 
similar aid to other countries, and won- 
ders “just how much friendship this new 
type of dollar diplomacy will bring us.” 

The Boise (Idaho) Statesman (Ind.) is 
concerned over “the wisdom of backing, 
with the billions our democratic philoso- 
phy of government has produced, the 
Labor-Socialist Government of Britain and 
the Communist Government of Russia.” 

To the argument that it will help finance 
socialism, the New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier (Ind.) answers: “First, the credit 
is in dollars to be spent chiefly in the U.S., 
second, the international administration of 
debtor nations . . . will probably be little 
affected, ideologically” by credits. 

Quite contrary to our aiding British so- 
cialism, argues the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.), “the more Brit- 
ain is isolated from the world’s markets, 
including the American market,” as she 
would be without dollars, “the more 
stringent her collectivism will have to be.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) , although “in complete accord with 
the avowed purposes” of the agreements, 
is “far from certain” they will be achieved 
under the proposed protocols because of 
“ambiguities.” It finds the British free- 
trade commitments regrettably “flimsy.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) argues 
that free international trade is “so incon- 
sistent with her domestic policy” of man- 
aged economy that Britain will be unable 
to carry out the desired policies. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.), 
however, calling the loan “a hard-driven 
bargain, not a gift,” concedes that “the 
assistance contemplated involves _ risk,” 
but concludes: “The risk is worth taking 
—nay, ... the risk must be taken.” 
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Warp LAFRANCE 


THE NEW STANDARD FOR HEAVY HAULING 














Wherever the job permits a choice between 
the use of one heavy-duty truck and several 
smaller ones... pick the big fellow. Save on 
first cost, maintenance, payroll, and reinvest- 


ment when you trade in. 


Ward LaFrance heavy-duty trucks set a 
completely new standard of dependability, 
and delivered power per rated horse power. 
They are the peacetime equivalent of the great 
Ward LaFrance-built Army wreckers which 


made motor truck history all over the world. 


Every Ward LaFrance truck is a rugged 
truck ... built outsize at the points where 
many trucks are likely to fail. For all heavy 
hauling operations on or off the road. Two, 


four or six-wheel drive. 


If no dealer has been appointed in your 
community, write direct to Great American 
Industries, Inc., Ward LaFrance Truck Division, 


Elmira, New York. 


Valuable franchises are available ina 
number of high-potential areas. 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


= extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BRITAIN AS LOAN RISK FOR U.S:.: 
IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE 


Expanded Foreign Sales Needed to Raise Funds to Repay Obligation 


Handicap of high production 
costs offset by low wages 
and reduced value of pound 


The ability of British industry to com- 
pete successfully for export markets is to- 
day’s major problem of world trade. The 
United States, in offering a $3,750,000,000 
credit to the British Government, actually 
is betting that enough British products 
can be sold in world markets to earn the 
dollars needed to service and repay that 
loan. 

The British problem is even more acute 
now than before the war. In prewar trade, 
- Britain received 25 per cent of her total 
income from overseas investments, 17 per 
cent from shipping, banking, insurance, 
brokerage and other services. The 58 per 
cent received from exports fell far short of 
balancing annual imports of $3,432,000,000. 

Now, the British have lost these outside 
sources of income. They can expect no 
more net return on overseas investments, 
since they sold more than $4,000,000,000 
worth of assets to finance the war, and 
piled up $14,000,000,000 in debts. Their 
shipping industry is smailer than that of 
the United States, and London no longer 
is the center of world banking or world 
trade. 

That means that British industry must 
pull the country out of its present plight 
by selling vastly more goods in world 
markets than it ever sold before. At pres- 
ent prices, that requires total export sales 
of $6,000,000.000 a year, compared with 
prewar sales of $2,300,000.000 at prewar 
prices. 

The basic problem is to get British 
costs down to a point where they can com- 
pete in prices with the United States and 
other industrial nations. That problem is 
full of difficulties. Industry’s costs are 
high in Britain. 

Coal cost $5.80 a ton at a British mine 
against $2.90 a ton at a U.S. mine during 
the war. Even before the war, British coal 
cost two thirds more than U.S. coal. 

Almost 70 per cent of Britain’s wartime 
coal price went for wages. Mining ma- 
chinery was Lend-Leased during the war 
to improve efficiency, but it is doubtful 
whether British mines ever can cut costs 
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to the U.S. level. British mines have been 
worked longer and the coal is harder to 
reach than in this country. And the cost 
of coal is a basic cost for almost all of 
British industry. 

Steel prices, for example, are particu- 
larly sensitive to the cost of coal. The gen- 
eral level of British steel prices has been 
about 25 per cent above American prices. 
Steel for automobiles has cost a third 
higher in Britain than in the United States. 

Transportation depends, in turn, on both 
coal and steel. Excluding labor, the operat- 
ing costs of British railways have been 
double those of Sweden, and 5 times those 
of the United States. 


© 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corp. 
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Output per worker, in many instances, 
also is low in Britain. It takes more men 
to do the same amount of work, and this 
increases labor costs. With the aid of mod- 
ern machines and production methods, an 
American worker in iron and steel prod- 
ucts turns out 4 times as much as a British 
worker; in iron and steel foundries, twice 
as much; in blast furnaces, 314 times as 
much; in coal mines, 214 times as much; 
in radio and automobile factories, more 
than 4 times as much; in rayon and 
silk, and in wheat milling, 144 times 
as much. 

Basic costs in Britain thus hamper at- 
tempts to establish low-priced, mass-pro- 
duced goods, upon which a large volume 
of exports depends. 

British automobiles, for example, can- 
not compete in price with America’s stand- 
ard cars. Before the war, the British con- 
centrated on making very small cars of 
low horsepower for the home market. Fx- 
port demand is greatest for cars of Ameri- 
can standard size, but Britain’s lowest- 
priced postwar car is the midget Morris 
at $940. The small Austin is priced at 
$1,020. 

Offsetting the British handicaps, to 
some extent, are a low wage scale, and a 
lower value on the pound than before the 
war. 

Wages of British factory workers av- 
erage only 40 cents an hour, even today, 
compared with a U.S. average of $1.04 
an hour. Thus, the American worker gets 
2.6 times as much for his effort. That over- 
comes some of the U.S. advantage in pro- 
ductivity per worker. 

Dollar and pound relationships in in- 
ternational exchange may give the British 
another advantage over U.S. competitors. 
During the war, the British pound was re- 
duced in value from $4.88 to $4.03 in terms 
of U.S. money. This tends to make British 
prices cheaper than American prices in 
terms of other people’s money. If price in- 
flation continues to develop in the United 
States, that will give the British still fur- 
ther advantage when U.S. and British 
goods compete for buyers. 

Price differences. The British advan- 
tage in wage rates, and the favorable re- 
lationship of the pound to the dollar ex- 
plain to some extent the differences in 
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No Guesswork! 


Bending a tube is a precision job, everywhere along 


the line at the American Tube Bending Company, Inc. 
There’s no guesswork . . . no trusting to luck from the 
time a section of rough tubing starts out from our 
stockroom until it moves off the shipping platform 
as a finished job. 


One of the most exacting tests which many tubes must 
undergo before they can pass their “final examina- 
tions” in our plant is the test for hardness—made by 


highly skilled employees with scientific equipment. 


If you need this kind of precision fabricating for fuel 
oil lines, manifolds, intake pipes, exhaust collectors, 


etc., entrust the job to us ... for that’s the kind of 


work in which we excel. 


Write for informative booklet “Precision in Tube 
Bending” to the American Tube Bending Company, 


Inc., 9E Lawrence Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 





Richmond, California, 
is the largest industrial 
orea on San Francisco 
Bay eee 





Richmond is served by 
two main line transcon- 
tinental railways . . . 
and enjoys water come 
pelled freight rates. 





Richmond is located on 
the mainland shores of 
San Francisco Bay. 
More than 50% of the 
population of the 11 
Western States are 
within a 500-mile area. 











Richmond is that fabulous West Coast In- 
dustrial City that quintupled its population 
in three years ... constructed one-fifth of all 
Liberty ships ... recruited a vast labor supply 
from all of the 48 states! 





But behind Richmond’s great war ef- 
fort, is the substantial Richmond of peace! 
Largest tonnage port on San Francisco Bay, 
and second largest on the entire Pacific 
Coast. Deep water, harbor and terminal fa- 
cilities, years in advance of current require- 
ments. A ready-made area for your Pacific 
Coast plant... particularly if you are export- 
minded! ~ 


Richmond is one of the few major West 
Coast areas where land is still plentiful—and 
low priced. Where labor, embracing prace 
tically every skill and craft, is available! 


Over 80 major industrial firms are now lo- 
cated in the Richmond area. It will pay you 
to find out “WHY”! 


WRITE FOR...‘‘RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 


This stirring book outlines plans and facili- 
ties for your profitable post-war operation in 
Richmond, California. No cost. Write on 
your business letterhead. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 104 ¢ RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 

















Special Report 


prices for articles made during the war. 
These may not be comparable to postwar 
prices, but they present the best specific 
examples now available. 

Wool and silk products of British make 
were cheaper than the American products 
during the war. For heavy wool jerseys, 
Britain paid $2.30; the United States, 
$2.60. For parachutes, Britain paid 
$134.20; the U.S., $164. 

Cotton goods prices were much closer 
together. For cotton shirting, Britain paid 
12.1 cents a yard; U.S., 12.5 cents. Cotton 
drill cost Britain 19.1 cents; U.S., 20.75 
cents. Overall cloth was 13.4 cents in 








BRITISH CRAFTSMEN 
. «an advantage in skills 


U 


—British Combine 
BRITISH COAL 
ee » G disadvantage in costs 





Britain, 14.5 cents in the United States. 
For print cloth, on the other hand, the 
United States paid 7.6 cents, while Brit- 
ain paid 8.75 cents. 

Military radio sets cost $416 in Britain, 
and $644 in the United States. A length of 
cable that cost the British $23.40 cost 
America $34.60. 

Tires—A 65-inch aircraft tire cost 
$158.40 in Britain; $348 in the United 
States. 

Skilled labor combines with lower 
wages to give Britain another cost advan- 
tage in quality goods. 

Cutlery is a good example. Before the 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois 





Transportation Facilities — 
Unsurpassed in all the World 


Like spokes of a wheel . .. rail, air, truck and shipping lanes fan out from 
Chicago and Northern Illinois to all parts of America. To the manufac- 
turer located in this area, these facilities mean quick receipt of raw 
materials . . . speedy delivery of finished products to every corner of the 
United States, to markets on the far side of the world. There is a wide 
choice of available plant sites with ready access to all transportation. 





By rail—22 trunk line and 17 belt and terminal railroads serve Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. 7,726 miles of railroad track converge in the 
Chicago industrial area alone. This is greater than the main line mileage 
in 39 of the 48 states. Here shippers find excellent pick-up and delivery 
service, facilities for loading and unloading cars with greater efficiency 
than any other rail center in the nation. 





By air— For any operation where the element of speed in transit is 
essential, Chicago and Northern Illinois is the ideal place in which to 
locate postwar plants. Nine principal airlines connect this territory with 
every major city in North America. Geographical features which have 
made this area the crossroads of commerce, are now making it a great 
international airport. Specific plans for air routes from Chicago to the 
leading markets throughout the world have been approved. 


By truck — Over 600 truck and bus lines offering 24-hour-a-day serv- 


















ice speed parts, products and people from Chicago and Northern Illinois 
to 24,000 United States communities. More than G00 miles of new 
superhighways, now projected, will enable fast carriers to express prod- 
ucts to all parts of the territory—and additional highway facilities will 
speed delivery to every corner of the nation. 


By water — 10,000 miles of inland waterways serve Chicago and 
— — Northern Illinois. Trans-Atlantic vessels can come direct to Lake 
Michigan ports via the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. The Illinois 
“ fc) deep waterway provides a direct link with the Gulf of Mexico. In 1940, 
a record 43,500,000 tons of lake and Illinois waterway traffic totaled 
S more than the traffic passing through the Panama Canal. 




















ie 4 To industry and business seeking locations, transportation is only one 
oe L— of the many advantages offered by the Chicago and Northern Illinois 
S s Ni territory. As an aid to business, agriculture and industry, we have estab- 

lished a department to assemble and distribute factual data concerning 
this area. You are invited to make use of the services of this department. 
Communicate with the Territorial Information Department, Marquette 
Bldg., 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—’phone RANdolph 1617. 



















































































jm TAKES- Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages 
ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 
Railroad Center of the United States © World Airport ° Inland 


Waterways e Geographical Center of U.S. Population °* Great 

Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” ° Food 

Producing and Processing Center ° Leader in Iron and Steel 

Manufacturing © Good Labor Relations Record ® 2,500,000 

Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal Reserves °® Abundant 
Gas and Oil © Good Government ® Good Living 


1 MISSISSIPPI RIVER@-GULF OF ath ROUTE 





‘TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Information on the industrial, agricultural and residential development of Chicago and Northern Illinois , 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY + PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ~- ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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500 watts 


200 watts continuous duty 


20 Ibs. 


2 to 25 pounds maximum 
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a lot of power 
..With little weight 


Developed originally as an air- 
borne generator for remotely located 
radar stations, this especially designed 
and built EEMCO unit sets new stand- 
ards for a light weight source of 
electric power. Only through ad- 
vanced research and manufacturing 
methods could so much output be 
made availaole for continuous duty 
with so little weight. Weighing but 
one-half as much as formerly avail- 
able equipment, many commercial, 
rural and marine applications can 
now be filled. 


Generator Data: Totally enclosed, glass in- 
sulated, available in 500, 600 and 1200- 
watt capacities; 32 and 120-volt; ratings 
at 50° temp. rise; ball bearings life-time 
© lubricated; also available with integral 
; panel containing meters and voltage regu- 
_ lator. 

EEMCO engineers are experienced in 
solving tough generator and motor prob- 
lems; in the building of drives, gearing 
unit or control devices. Submit your 
problems to EEMCO today. 





WeSC RAREST TIN MATE 


Send for your copy of EEMCO’S 
new catalog . . . ‘Custom Built 
Motors for a World of Needs’ 
- no obligation. 


Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corp. 
4606 West Jefferson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 16, California 








Special keport 


war. American producers undersold the 
British on such items as safety-razor blades 
and kitchen cutlery, where simple design 
allowed mass production. British manu- 
facturers had lower costs, however, on 
straight-edge razors, forged scissors and 
shears—products that required _ skilled 
craftsmanship. 

Since the quality products of skilled 
workmen cannot be produced and sold in 
sufficient volume to meet Britain’s post- 
war export needs, the British must develop 
these industries which can provide mass 
sales at lower prices. This requires greater 
emphasis on mechanical production and a 
general cut in industry’s basic costs. 

Nationalization of basic industries is 
Britain’s answer to the mass-production 
problem. The Labor Government has made 
lower industrial costs a national policy. 
The Government’s threat to socialize 
menaces any industry that fails in this. 

Because of their importance to all Brit- 
ish industry, coal and transportation will 
be nationalized at once. For the present, 
the iron and steel industry has been given 
a chance to prove its adaptability, but the 
threat of nationalization hangs over it. 
Cable and wireless industries will be na- 
tionalized, however, and the power indus- 
try may be taken over later. 

Reorganization is the prescription for 
other major industries. Such industries as 
cotton textiles, furniture, boots and shoes 
and pottery will be studied by “working 
parties” representing industry, labor and 
the public. These committees, being set up 
by the Board of Trade, will recommend a 
pattern for reorganization in each industry. 
If an industry does not reorganize volun- 
tarily, the Government is expected to force 
it to do so. 

Britain’s chances of increasing export 
trade are excellent for the next few years, 
regardless of these experiments. The world 
is desperately short of goods of all kinds, 
from pins to locomotives, and the United 
States will be the only competitor. Most 
European nations, including Russia, are 
likely to be too busy reconstructing them- 
selves to become early threats in the 
world’s markets. And the British may bene- 
fit permanently from the elimination of 
Germany and Japan as great exporting 
countries. 

But time is Britain’s worst enemy. The 
sellers’ market in world trade could give 
way to a buyers’ market in two or three 
years—before any major industrial im- 
provements had been made effective. When 
that happens, the British must compete on 
a cost basis with the United States, and 
exports must be measured in volume, 
rather than in quality, to reach the $6,000,- 
000,000 annual goal. That will be the 





_period when Britain’s capacity to pay her 


debts will be tested. 
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POSTWAR BUILDING 


VETERAN—Couple desires 114-3 rm apt; 
improvements. Call mornings, SE 3-2144, 
2 RETURNING service men need 4-room 
apartment; urgent. Bklyn. NA 8-5160, 
NURSE and brother, New Yorkers, just 
returned overseas, desperately need 3 
rooms, heaf, refrigeration; East Side, 40th- 
80th; permanent occupancy; moderate ren- 
tal. F63 Times. 
PHYSICIAN, veteran just returned, de- 
Sires 4-5 or 6 room apartment for home 
and _— use; Jackson Heights. PR 


NEEDED immediately, 2-bedroom apt or 
house in any good residential district, 
convenient daily- commuting; couple & 
small daughter. Days, BR 9-9800, Ext 92. 
APARTMENT, 2-3 unfurn or furn rooms, 
veteran and wife, would pay $40-$45; 
steam heat, Frigidaire preferred. Abbott, 
231 _ E .86th. 
ENGLISH doctor and wife on scientific 
mission at Rockefeller Institute urgently 
need 2-room unfurnished or _ furnished 
apartment; max $100. Todd. RH 4-1346§, 
EX-MARINE & poor: old gray haired 
mother need 2 bedrm apt. Call around 
Leenrent time, 1-5 PM, ST 4-6614:. furn, 
unfurn. 


























AGONY COLUMNS 
They Stretch Coast-to-Coast 

Cry Action 

If ever a situation cried for action—or havoc, 
one or the other—it is the situation in the 
building industry today. The building indus- 
try is not to blame, but will be blamed. The 
truth is that neither private industry, nor 
government, can provide homes as fast as 
they are needed. 


All building, particularly home building, is 
off to a much slower start than anyone ex- 
pected. Labor is slow in returning to con- 
struction jobs; to factories, mines and forests. 
Thus, materials are slow coming through. 
Such materials and labor as are available are 
going to non-residential jobs, with labor get- 
ting over-the-scale pay. 

But returning GI’s and the civilian public 
are fast losing patience. They understand 
why they have to wait for new automobiles, 
refrigerators or white shirts. They don’t un- 
derstand why they can’t find a place to live. 
To meet this explosive situation, we are urg- 
ing a 4-point pledge: 

1. Pledge: That dealers and manufacturers 
of materials and equipment give prefer- 
ence to new home and apartment con- 
struction. 

2. Pledge: That Labor deliver a full day’s 
work for a day’s pay, and work with 
general contractors to resist black-mar- 
ket labor and black-market operations. 

3. Pledge: That Government provide full 
cooperation with the building industry 
in the removal of bottlenecks in mate- 
rials, labor and prices. 

4. Pledge: That builders get home build- 
ing started immediately, push it with 
all possible speed, and hold prices down. 

Finally, we urge that the public be told what 
the industry is doing and what hope there is 
for new homes. 

The above plan of action was first suggested 
to industry and government in November. 
By the time this message is read by you, the 
suggestions may already have been acted 
upon. A voluntary program of industry action 
will be the best’answer to the present CTISIs- 


*NOTE: This advertisement is printed as a public service 
by Practical Builder, the leading business paper of 
building industry and the bee-line to the building mar 
ket. Our 58,000 paid subscribers, each one a ractical 
building contractor, lumber and building material dealer, 
or other building professional, get a front seat im our 
industry by reading our publication and its adv 
ments. Address: 39 Eaot Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ii 
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Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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he chemistry of inetd 
/ 


A child, safe in its mother’s arms, reaches out toward the figure of a little Christmas 
angel. A gesture of sweet simplicity, yet significant of all mankind. x Secure in peace... 
protected by the might of a great nation o « « We are all reaching out toward the 
shining brilliance of the future, toward the bright promise of the chemistry of peace! 


Ever y man, every woman and child, in this vital and rowin America, benefits b é the 
2 Y S S Y 





advancement and ingenuity of science. We stand upon the threshold ofa new and better era 
of living—enriched by the glowing contributions that characterize the chemistry of peace. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 





CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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We've Been Askeel: 


ABOUT INCREASED BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


More opportunities are given veterans 
of the second World War to go to school, 
and to buy homes or farms, under changes 
in the GI Bill of Rights now approved by 
a conference committee of the Senate and 
House. Acceptance of these changes by 
Congress is virtually a foregone conclusion, 
since they were originally offered to elimi- 
nate red tape on loans and to broaden the 
educational benefits. 

The proposals that finally came out of 
the conference go further than either the 
House or Senate or Veterans’ Administra- 
tion originally suggested. with the result 
that thousands of veterans previously in- 
eligible to continue their schooling at Gov- 
ernment expense now can do so, and get 
higher living allowances as well. Addi- 
tional thousands also will find it easier to 
get real estate loans and to buy homes or 
} farms at current high prices. 

Veterans of the recent war also are as- 
sured that any advantages they receive 
under the GI Bill of- Rights will not be 
deducted from any future pension or 
bonus action that Congress may take. The 
new bill strikes from the law the provision 
that amounts spent by the Government on 
educational benefits, unemployment com- 
pensation or loan defaults should be de- 
ducted from any future benefits that might 
be voted by future Congresses. 


How are real estate loans liberalized? 


The Government maximum guarantee on 
real estate loans is doubled, from $2,000 
to $4,000: The Government’s guarantee 
cannot exceed 50 per cent of the loans. 
The change in the maximum guarantee 
was made primarily to stimulate the 
purchase of farms. The former guaran- 
tee was found to be too small to _per- 
mit veterans to engage in independent 
farming, and only 700 farm loans had been 
granted, in contrast to more than 29,000 
home loans. The veteran also is allowed 
40 years instead of 20 years to repay a 
farm loan. The $2,000 guarantee, how- 
ever, remains on loans granted for busi- 
Ness purposes. 


Veterans also will be able to pay higher 
prices for homes and farms than former- 
ly. The new provisions sanction loans on 
a “reasonable” valuation of property, in- 
stead of the former requirement that ap- 
praisals be based on a “reasonable normal” 
valuation. By striking the word “normal,” 
members of Congress thus made allow- 
ances for the increase in real estate prices 
that have occurred during the war and, 
as far as veterans are concerned, to 
back that increase with a Government 
guarantee. 
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How about eliminating red tape? 


Red tape is cut from the loan provisions 
as they apply to homes and farms and 
business real estate by removing the re- 
quirement that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion must finally approve al} GI loans. 
Under the revised bill, a veteran can ob- 
tain a joan after he and a lending institu- 
tion—a bank, building and loan society, 
or mortgage company—agree on terms, 
and those terms are approved by an ap- 
praiser qualified by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Loans thus can be cleared right 
in the locality without waiting for an in- 
dorsement from an official of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Final approval of a busi- 
ness loan, however, must come from the 
Veterans’ Administration, which also must 
give approval if the lender on a real estate 
loan is an individual and not a lending 
institution. 


Business loans, too, are to have fewer re- 
strictions. Hitherto, these loans could be 
used only to buy a store or a farm, but 
could not be used to stock the farm or the 
store. Henceforth, business loans can be 
made to fill store shelves, buy equipment, 
or build barns. In other words, GI loans 
‘an be made to provide working capital as 
well as to provide an original investment 
in property. 


The important educational change is 
this: 


Almost all veterans now are eligible for 
educational privileges, and they can wait 
four years instead of two years to decide 
whether they want to return to school. 
The conferees removed the provision of 
the original GI Bill that limited school 
benefits to veterans younger than 25 
years when they entered service, or to 
veterans whose schooling was interrupted 
by war. Now, all. that a veteran need 
do to acquire more education is to qualify 
for the courses. This is expected to prompt 
thousands of additional veterans to get 
more schooling. 


How much are allowances raised? 


Single veterans are promised $65 a month 
from the Government while they attend 
school, against the $50-a-month allowance 
under the original law. Married veterans’ 
living allowances are increased from $75 a 
month to $90 a month. Disabled veterans 
are granted higher allowances—$105 a 
month instead of $92 if single, with addi- 
tional allowances for dependents. 


Under the educational provisions, veterans 
can attend school for at least a year, and 


some can take a four-year course if their 
period of service was long enough. Tuition 
up to $500 a year for four years also will 
be paid by the Government. Veteran-stu- 
dents also may use up the $2,000 tuition 
limit in a shorter period if necessary. This 
provision was inserted in the revised bill 
te permit some veterans to complete 
courses in which tuition was more than 
$500 a year. Complaints had been made, 
for example, that medical training cost 
more than that amount. 


Veterans who desire to get other types of 
educational training also are provided for 
in the revised GI Bill. They now can take 
relatively short but expensive technical 
courses, with the Government paying the 
bill. In addition, the Government will pay 
the expenses for correspondence courses, 
which were not previously included in the 
educational provisions. 


Other changes in the Bill: 


Americans who served under Allied flags 
during the war are made eligible for GI 
benefits as well as veterans of the U.S. 
armed services. This provision will cover 
those veterans who fought in the British 
or Canadian flying forces, as well as those 
engaged with the Free French or other 
Allied armies. Educational benefits also 
are to be extended by the Government for 
nine years after the war, instead of seven 
years, as originally provided. 


Will new benefits cost more? 


There is no doubt that the liberalized pro- 
visions of the GI Bill of Rights will add 
to costs of the program, but no one is in a 
position to make a definite estimate. The 
original law was expected by the Veterans’ 
Administration to cost $7,600,000,000 
through the entire benefit period. Now, the 
cost is expected to reach in the neigh 
borhood of $9,000,000,000, and may go 
even higher. 


Elimination of the provision thai any 
benefits, including loan defaults, should be 
deducted from future bonuses or pensions 
also is expected to add to the total outlay 
for veterans. Many veterans, for example, 
are believed to have hesitated to accept 
unemployment compensation of. $20 a 
week, or to take advantage of educational 
benefits, for fear that these payments 
would reduce whatever future compensa- 
tion Congress might vote. Now that fear 
no longer is present. The fact that veterans 
are being given more time to apply for 
loans also may add to costs, since more 
loans, and, therefore, more defaults can 
be expected. 
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This is the 


basic business machine 
called Recordak 
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This is what it does 


Recordak, the machine that brought microfilming 
to its present scope of usefulness, copies photographi- 
cally, accurately . . . with the speed of light .. . at 
great reduction on microfilm. It thereby simplifies 
and speeds up the common routines of record-keep- 
ing, accounting, transferring information. And cuts 
costs to the surprising, new low of a fraction of a 
cent per item copied. 


This is how it does it 

You feed papers . . . small or large-size, it makes 
no difference... into the Recordak. As fast as you can 
feed them in, they’re photographed automatically. 
Thousands go on a single, small roll of microfilm... 
which can be enlarged quickly, easily, for reading 
... copying ... or making paper prints... right in 
the Recordak Reader. 


This is why it’s basic 

Recordak handles the basic business routines photo- 
graphically—a method that can’t be matched for 
speed, accuracy, economy, or all-round efficiency. 
As a result, present systems can be simplified, speeded 
up... entirely new and better operating methods 
developed. And as a further result, costs can be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


This is why it’s so efficient 

Secret of the clear, complete reproductions achieved 
by Recordak microfilming is the precise ‘‘controls” 
Recordak operates all along the line. The machine 
itself is automatic, the document takes its own photo- 
graph. Illumination, focus, and exposure are fixed. 
The Recordak lens is a Kodak lens. . . the special 
film is also made by Kodak . . . and the film process- 
ing is up to Kodak standard. 
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uis is the way others use it 





BANKS ... to record most of the nation’s 
checks... to save substantially in their bookkeeping 
... to retain for your protection and theirs micro- 
size files of checks paid. 





MANUFACTURERS .. . to simplify opera- 
tions in all departments . . . to record payrolls, time 
cards, orders, contracts and related papers .. . to 
safeguard drawings and, by reduction to less than 
1% of original size, keep them from swamping files. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES... to handle ac- 
counts receivable more efficiently and economically 
... to make collections and adjustments with greater 
speed, fewer customer misunderstandings and com- 
plaints. 








TRANSPORTATION ... to reduce junction 
point recording activities to a single, speedy opera- | 


RECORDAK 


Originator of modern MICROFILMING 


—and its uses in business systems 





tion . . . to cut down the clerical work in waybilling 
. .. to trim costs, reduce error, speed shipments. 





GOVERNMENT .. . to microfilm Social Secu- 
rity records, War Bond records, Census returns, and 
for many other purposes. 99% saving in filing space! 


This is what it can do 
for you... soon 


As it has done for so many others, Recordak can 
simplify and speed up basic routines for you. . . cut 
copying costs tremendously . . . save up to 99% in 
file space . . . reduce chances of error to a minimum 
. . . point the way to new and more efficient oper- 
ating systems. 


To get a more complete picture of what this widely 
used photographic system can do for you, write for 
the new, free book about Recordak, “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


You’ll be surprised at the number of definite sug- 
gestions this book contains for improving your han- 
dling of the common routines. You'll also be surprised 
at how little this photographic basic business ma- 
chine costs. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


; RECORDAK CORPORATION 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17,.N. Y. 


Send me the new book about Recordak—- 
“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 
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BITTERS 


Buy Victory Bonds A TONIC APPETIZER 
And Stamps “GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 

















Early silver bowl 
by Jacob Boelen. 

low in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 











Slabs 


We’ve inherited rare beauty from America’s first 
silversmiths. And rare enjoyment from some early 
master blender who made a magnificent tobacco! 


His lavish “recipe” inspired us to follow suit in 
India House—with delightful results. India House, 
you'll agree, is a treasure of taste! 


Its rich, winey tang and full-bodied smoothness will 
endear India House to you. It’s a very special 
tobacco for your very special pleasure. 


AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 
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Product of P. Lorillard Co. . 
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New Problems 
Facing Brazil 
In Reconversion 


Problems of direct concern to the United 
States as well as of prime internal impor- 
tance wil! face Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
when he takes office early next year as 
Brazil’s first elected President since 1934, 

Air bases in the Northeast are a prob- 
lem considered significant to the United 
States but touchy in Brazil. The United 
States poured millions of dollars into 
speedy construction of these bases just 
before the war. They served as vital links 
in the chain that supplied Allied opera- 
tions in North Africa and Italy. Certain 
of them will be highly important to com- 
mercial aviation operations and Hemi- 
sphere defense. 

Built in most cases without written 
agreements as to rights, they have been 
controlled jointly by U.S. and Brazilian 
troops. But now Brazilians are tired of 
looking at U.S. uniforms. 

Early discontinuance of the Air Trans- 
port Command route through Brazil is ex- 
pected. The new President then will have 
to say whether the bases shall be main- 
tained, who shall maintain and operate 
them, and what military or commercial 
rights the United States—and_ possibly 
other nations—can have on them. 

Economic problems also will demand 
attention. 

Ground transportation needs extension 
and improvement. Brazil today consists of 
three almost isolated areas—the temperate, 
agricultural South, the industrial South- 
east, and the tropical North and Northeast. 
Famine sometimes strikes the North- 
east when crops are plentiful in the South. 
Public sentiment is strong for construction 
of roads to link these areas and for re- 
habilitation and extension of railroads. 
That means purchase of road-building 
equipment, steel rails and rolling stock in 
the United States or elsewhere. 

Coffee, Brazil’s No. 1 crop, may cause 
difficulties for General Dutra. Quality of 
Brazilian coffee averages lower than that 
of some other areas. Present U.S. price 
policies are unsatisfactory to Brazilians. 
Overproduction is a threat. The Dutra 
Government may find it hard for Brazil to 
hold its dominant place in the U.S. coffee 
market on a satisfactory price basis. 

Industrial development by U.S. inter- 
ests, to utilize Brazil’s vast mineral re- 
sources, is another current problem. The 
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ow to Squeeze Greater 


utput and Profits from 
War-Worn Machines! 











Correct Lubrication By Socony-Vacuum Assures More 


Continuous Operation For Peacetime Production ... 











N THE BATTLE for peace-time 
I profits, smooth, efficient produc- 
tion will be just as important as it 
has been during the war years. 

The company that produces more 
and better goods, faster, and at less 
operating expense, commands the 
best profit position. 

This calls for continuous maxi- 
mum output of machines, many of 
which already have set “unbeliev- 
able” records for endurance. It calls 
for new machines as rapidly as they 
can be built and added to production. 


Correct Lubrication Vital 
Finally, and of vital importance, 
it calls for Correct Lubrication . 
the same kind that has helped set 
so many war output records. 

This is where we believe we can 
. now more than ever 
and how: 


help you. . 
before. Here’s why .. . 


When war broke out, we had 76 
years of lubrication experience—the 
greatest in the petroleum industry. 
During the war, helping solve the 
most difficult production problems 


in history, we have added immeas- 
urably to this storehouse of lubrica- 
tion knowledge. 


In our expanded research labora- 
tories, lubrication specialists have 
improved the famous Gargoyle prod- 
ucts to prolong machine life, squeeze 
utmost production out of over- 
worked parts. Entirely new oils, 
greases and hydraulic fluids have 
been developed to meet higher 
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NEW WAR-PROVED 
PRODUCTS, METHODS 
POINT TO BIGGER 
PEACETIME PROFITS 


SocoNny-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


speeds, temperatures and pressures 
in new machines. 


In plants of every type, our en- 
gineers have worked closely with 
operating men to perfect new lubri- 
cation techniques on recommenda- 
tions, schedules, controls and prog- 
ress reports. They’ve crowded years 
of additional experience into months 
of production achievements. 


Complete Program for Your Plant 
Today, all of this additional kriowl- 
edge... all of these new products 
...are yours for the asking .. . in 
Socony Vacuum’s Correct Lubrication 
for your plant. 


Now is the time to investigate. 
Your Socony-Vacuum Representa- 
tive will be glad to give you full de- 
tails—facts and figures from your 
industry on the benefits cf this pro- 


gram. Call him... now. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,_ INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division « White 
Star Division « Lubrite Division e Chicago 
Division « White Eagle Division « Wad- 
hams Division e Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 















Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Steel Industry: 
Its Future Prospects 


Steel, extraordinary product of man’s 
ingenuity, helped win the war and now 
faces the task of helping to build a 
more prosperous world. It’s war job 
was tremendous. From January 1942 
through July 1945 the industry pro- 
duced over 210,000,000 tons of finished 
steel. Of this sum 60,000,000 tons were 
for strictly military and naval purposes. 
Now steel men are estimating that in- 
dustry must produce at least 75 million 
tons of ingots annually for from three 
to five years to meet the pent-up de- 
mands of the steel-consuming industries. 
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STEEL: To pace the future 


To bring home to the public the tre- 
mendous job which the steel industry 
faces, its prospects and problems, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just 
issued “STEEL”—a_ comprehensive 
study on the subject. Factual and un- 
biased, if delves into such pertinent 
aspects of the industry as a breakdown 
of the potential postwar prospects— in- 
cluding an estimate of the major steel 
markets for the next five years—as well 
as favorable and unfavoraile aspects of 
the industry as a whole. Also included: 
analyses of 29 individual companies. 

Since “when to buy” ranks equal in 
importance with “what to buy,” inves- 
tors will be especially interested in a 
section of “STEEL” entitled “Steel and 
the Investor” which discusses the fluc- 
tuation in earnings of the industry. 

As usual, readers need only indicate 
their interest to receive a copy of 
“STEEL.”* They will find it provides 
facts necessary to a sound approach to 
the investment possibilities inherent in 
this giant American industry. 





*Just address oe request for “STEEL” to De- 
artment “USN,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
eane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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new Volta Redonda steel plant, largest in 
South America, may be only one of a se- 
ries of large, U.S.-financed industries in 
Brazil if the Dutra Government assures 
U.S. investors of capital protection. 

Cordial relations between Brazil and 
the United States will be “intensified,” 
General Dutra declared after his election. 
As War Minister, he worked closely with 
U.S. Army personnel in organizing, equip- 
ping and training the Brazilian Expedi- 
tionary Force, which fought beside U.S. 
troops in Italy. Officials here think he will 
continue Brazil’s co-operation with the 
United States. But the manner in which 
he handles these problems—particularly 
the matter of the air bases—is expected 
here to indicate his attitude more defi- 
nitely than his public statements. 


Peru’s industry would be aided with 
U.S. dollars through arrangements now 
being made between the Export-Import 
Bank and the Peruvian Government for a 
$30,000,000 credit. 

Projects which the Peruvians are ex- 
pected to develop under this credit, if it is 
granted, will be designed to improve com- 
munications and to increase the degree of 
industrialization. 

Road-building equipment is high on the 
Peruvian list. Especially desired is ma- 
chinery for constructing an all-weather 
highway surmounting the Andes and con- 
necting the Pacific Coast with the large 
mountain region on the Atlantic slope. 

Industrialization of the Chimbote Bay 
area, 200 miles down the coast from Callao, 
is another development for which financing 
may be requested. Plans for this project 
call for construction of a 125,000-horse- 
power hydroelectric plant, an iron smelter, 
a foundry and a sheet-steel plant. Coal 
and iron ore are accessible to this area, 
and Chimbote Bay is an excellent harbor. 
Technicians have predicted that comple- 
tion of this development would enable 
Peru to meet all her own needs for cast 
iron and sheet steel and to export some. 

Generators and other equipment for 
hydroelectric plants on Andean streams 
along the Pacific Coast are other purchases 
for which financing may be sought. Stud- 
ies have been made at four sites, each of 
which would develop more than 100,000 
horsepower. Power would be used in de- 
veloping industrial areas and in modern- 
izing farming methods. 

Machinery for factories and mills also 
is believed to be on the purchase list. 

The Export-Import Bank extended a 
$25,000,000 line of credit to Peru in 1942, 
but no loans were made because the Bank 
requires countries to show that their proj- 
ects are economically sound and do not 
conflict with U.S. policy. Now that the 
war has ended, Peru expects to show that 
her projects will meet all requirements. 
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Commercial 


Banking 


Capital 
$14,000,000 


Surplus 
$28,000,000 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Company 














Fast, SY FILING, 





OLD-STYLE FOLDERS 
SLUMP AND SAG 





Above: Pendaflex 
frame and folders, 
showing how they 
hang upright in file 
drawer, 
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PENDAFLEX* 


New style filing folder 


HANGS! Reduces filing time 20% 


— transforms filing from laborious searching 
to instant visible reference. 

NO NEW CABINET — simple frame fits in 
file drawer and folders HANG in file. Elimi- 
nates most misfiling. U..8 


Send for FREE BOOKLET © 3 On. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
343 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet describing Pendaflex, 
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This is a Christmas when 
The fires on the hearths Christmas should always be— 
Of every land will burn Like the returning of a gay and 
With a brighter light. Jovial friend. 





And the glow will show plainly So glasses high! 
The new hope that has come This is a Christmas to bring out 
Upon the whole world’s countenance. The best wish for everyone— 
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IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE Canadian Whi 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jjrom the products of 


BOK f2¢ 


7-WARNER 
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HERE COMES YOUR NEW ?lo-~-g-© RANGE! James Sessions paints a section of the half-mile long production lines at Effingham, 
Illinois. This new plant is devoted exclusively to turning out sparkling new ranges that provide America’s kitchens with the last 
word in cooking efficiency and convenience. With such mass-production methods, Borg-Warner’s Norge Division is enabling 
millions to enjoy better living through handsome, modern refrigerators, washing machines, ranges and other home appliances. 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, 
aviation, marine and farm 
implement industries, and of 
Norge home appliances. 





Constantly bringing greater efficiency 
and economy to America’s kitchens 
is but one of many ways in which the 
numerous products of Borg-Warner 
serve almost every American daily. 

Not only in millions of homes, 
but also on the nation’s farms, in 
airplanes, and 9 out of 10 makes of 
automobiles, Borg-Warner products 
are vital operating equipment. For 
Borg-Warner makes both complete 
products and essential parts used 


in countless other industries. 

You can expect Borg-Warner to 
contribute many important de- 
velopments. Among these will be 
services and conveniences for new 
home builders formerly beyond the 
reach of many. 

Now, as always, the engineering 
and large-scale production of all 
28 Borg-Warner plants have one 
constant aim: “Design it better, 
make it better.” 
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These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK - 
CALUMET STEEL - 


MACHINE PRODUCTS: PESCO PRODUCTS: 


BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 
DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC +» LONG MANU- 
FACTURING +» MARBON +» MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT +» MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + NORGE 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH «SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS» WARNER GEAR 
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YOUR CURRENT TAX PROBLEMS 


Steps for Individuals, Employers, Veterans and Farmers to Take 


How lowered rates and 
increase of exemptions 
next year affect payers 


The next step in taxpaying must be tak- 
en by most employers and individuals in 
January. The first of the year also marks 
the date when tax rates drop, an event 
that will enable some persons to effect 
tax savings on this year’s income. 

Individuals subject to income tax have 
these obligations: 

Final installment of the estimated 1945 
tax is due by Jan. 15, 1946. Taxpayers 
then can revise their original estimates 
and avoid penalties for mistakes, or they 
can file final returns for 1945 and thus 
avoid having to file the final returns just 
before March 15. A final return filed on 
January 15 will take the place of an 
amended declaration. 

Tax reductions are available to some 
taxpayers because of the lower rates that 
go into effect next year. It may be ad- 
vantageous for taxpayers to defer col- 
lecting bills, completing work or making 
deliveries until after the first of the year, 
since income received in 1946 is subject to 
a smaller tax. Likewise, an advantage may 
be gained by crowding deductible expenses 
into 1945, by paying medical bills, taxes, 
and interest on debt, and by making gifts 
to charities or churches. Such deductions 
taken this year would reduce the amount 
of income subject to higher tax. 

Sales of securities, real estate and other 
capital assets also might be considered be- 
fore the new year dawns. Short-term 
gains taken next year will be subject to a 
lower tax than those taken this year. 
Long-term gains also will be taxed at a 
lower rate next year for persons with net 
income below $18,000. Losses established 
this year can either offset gains under cur- 
rent high rates, or provide a deduction of 
as much as $1,000 from ordinary income. 

Tax payments must be made by most 
persons with incomes of more than $5,000 
by January 15, and by persons with in- 
comes of no more than $5,000 who do not 
have the taxes they owe withheld from 
pay checks. Persons in the lower income 
brackets can use the short form if they 
wish, the form on which the tax can be 
read directly from an attached table. Long 
forms are to be used for higher incomes. 

Wage and salary workers with incomes 
of no more than $5,000 often will have 
no tax steps to take. They can use their 


DECEMBER 21, 1945 


withholding receipts, supplied by their em- 
ployers, as income tax returns, and the 
Collector of Internal Revenue will cal- 
culate their tax. 

Employers have special tax obligations 
and some changes to make in their with- 
holding practices. 

Withholding receipts must be given to 
employes before Jan. 31, 1946, so they can 
make out their individual tax returns in 
time. It may be helpful to issue the re- 


Farmers are in a special tax category. 
They can wipe out all their 1945 tax 
obligations on January 15 by filing a final 
return and paying the tax. Or they can 
file a declaration of estimated 1945 tax 
on that date, pay the estimate and make a 
final accounting on March 15. 

Veterans are extended a number of 
special tax advantages that do not apply 
to other taxpaying groups. 

Service income for enlisted men and 
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SORTING TAX RETURNS 
... taxpayers again were sharpening their pencils 


ceipts before Jan. 15, in time for employes 
to revise their declarations of estimated 
tax and, perhaps, make final returns. 

New withholding systems also must be 
established by January 1, to conform to 
the lower taxes that go into effect on that 
day. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued new tables showing the amounts to 
be deducted, and the tables can be ob- 
tained from Internal Revenue collectors. 
New rates must be applied to the first 
payments of wages in 1946, even though 
some or all of these wages may be for 
work performed in 19465. 

This means added trouble, initially, for 
employers, but less bookkeeping is in 
prospect for the remainder of the year. 
This is because withholding taxes will not 
apply to sonie 12,000,000 workers in lower 
pay brackets, who no longer will be taxed 
because they can take the same exemp- 


tions for normal tax as for surtax. 


women is exempt from tax from 1941 on. 
Enlisted personnel, therefore, have no re- 
turns to file, and, if they paid a tax on serv- 
ice pay for prior years, they can obtain a 
refund if requested before Jan. 1, 1947. 

Officers still get an exemption of $1,500 
for service pay and are allowed three years 
after their discharge to pay taxes due on 
any amount above $1,500. These payments 
are to be made quarterly over the three- 
year period. 

Back taxes owed by veterans, either en- 
listed or commissioned, also can be paid in 
quarterly installments over a three-year 
period after discharge. This applies to 
taxes owed for the year of 1940 or 1941, 
before they entered service. 

New estimates of taxes due on income 
to be earned in 1946 also must be de- 
clared on or before March 15, 1946. The 
rates contained in the Revenue Act of 1945 
will apply on this income. Next year also 
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HERE ARE THE 
BASIC 


specitications 


finwiversary 


‘LETTERHEAD 
PAPER 


® BRILLIANT 
® IMPRESSive 








You and your purchasing agent buy 
most products used in conducting 
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will see another tax law drawn, but the 
rates that this act will contain are not 
expected to apply on incomes until 1947. 





British dollar credit. Grudging ac- 
ceptance by Parliament of the Anglo- 
U.S. loan agreement promises to be the 
signal for approval by Congress, but the 
proposal to advance Britain a $3,750,000,- 
000 credit, and to wipe out Lend-Lease for 
another $650,000,000 credit, is not proving 
too popular in either legislature. 

Criticism in both London and Wash- 
ington centers on two arguments: 

Britain won't repay, is the predic- 
tion being emphasized by Republican 
opponents of the proposal in Congress. 
They say the credit is a disguised gift. 

Terms are too harsh, was the com- 
ment of both supporters and oppo- 
nents of the credit in Parliament. 
Underlying this objection is the thinly 
veiled fear that Britain cannot afford 
to pay the installments required after 
1951, which will amount to $119,336, 
350 a year for 50 years if the whole 
credit is drawn. 

Overriding these objections, how- 
ever, was the realization in Parliament 
that Britain must have the dollar credit 
to survive the next few years. That argu- 
ment was sufficient to prompt the Con- 
servatives, led by Winston Churchill, to 
abstain from voting rather than vote 
against the measure. The argument that is 
expected to persuade Congress is that this 
country can get the kind of world-trading 
arrangements it wants only through ad- 
vancing dollars to. Great Britain. 

Business interests on both sides of the 
Atlantic, however, appear satisfied with 
the agreement. A rally on the London stock 
market accompanied announcement of the 
credit, and British financial journals view 
the prospective advance as a lever that can 
pry the pound sterling from its present 
tight controls. Restoration of free sterling 
is seen as the start in restoring London as 
a banking center. 

U.S. businessmen see value in the prom- 
ise that the credit will draw to an end the 
period of strict trade controls, barter deals 
and money-clearing arrangements that 
hamstrung U.S. exports both before and 
during the war. Exporters and importers 
have become restive recently at continua- 
tion of -such controls. 

Other countries also take a favorable 
view of the proposal. Swiss financiers hail 
the credit as a long step toward re-estab- 
lishment of sound currencies and stable 
rates of exchange. Officials of the Nether- 
lands and Sweden, whose trade now is tied 
closely to the sterling area and to bilateral 
pacts with other countries, expect an early 
end to pacts that are essentially barter deals. 

Actually, the British credit is proposed 
as the first step in a U.S. experiment to 
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break current barriers to world trade with 
a flood of dollars, supplied by various 
means, such as Export-Import Bank loans, 
direct credits from Congress, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the World 
Bank. 

The Bretton Woods Agreement to 
establish the Fund and World Bank now 
is almost certain to be accepted by enough 
nations to beat the December 31 dead line. 

Parliament approvea the Bretton Woods 
program after accepting the credit, there- 
by adding the United Kingdom’s $1,300,- 
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OPA Chief's Finish Fight . . . Housing ‘Czar’ Who Gets 
Things Done . . . Fact Finders Acceptable to Labor 


Chester Bowles is directing the na- 
tion’s fight against inflation, a battle that 
constantly grows more intense. Groups 
and individuals who accepted price con- 
trols as a matter of wartime necessity are 
more and more inclined to denounce them 
now as peacetime impediments. Prices 
have become the crux of most reconver- 
sion problems, including the field of labor 
relations. A general impression that a 
quick price rise lies ahead seems to have 
gripped much of the business world. 

New and ever stronger pressures are 
pushing at the price ceilings set by the 
Office of Price Administration. Mr. Bowles, 
the calm, matter-of-fact head of that 
agency, is responsible for holding these 
pressures in check. And he firmly promises 
that those who are “betting on inflation,” 
as he puts it, will lose. He promises that 
the price line will be held. 

In keeping this promise, Mr. Bowles 
now has the active help of the Truman 
Administration, where for several months 
he fought the price battle virtually alone. 
A new attitude on the part of the Presi- 
dent is indicated by his reecnt action to 
discourage construction of higher-priced 
houses. But Mr. Bowles also must have 
the help of Congress, and intends soon to 
ask for an extension of the Price Control 


Act, which, unless renewed, expires next” 


June 30. Congress, subject to many group 
pressures on the price question, may, how- 
ever, be reluctant to help. 

In any event, the price dilemma’s pres- 
ent importance to businessmen every- 
where, to labor, housewives and consumers 
generally, directs attention to Mr. Bowles, 
his background and his ideas as applied to 
a new and changing situation. 

Mr. Bowles‘’s ideas. The Price Ad- 
ministrator believes that, in many fields, 
price ceilings must be kept in force for a 
year to, perhaps, 18 months. Only when 
production brings supply and demand for 
any item into near balance can the ceiling 
price for that item be discarded. This means 
that controls are to be dropped one at a 
time. He says there can be no “magic date” 
for the abandonment of price controls. 

Such was Mr. Bowles’s original plan for 
the postwar period, but unforeseen de- 
velopments have slowed down its applica- 
tion. OPA is far behind its planned sched- 
ule for “decontrolling” prices. Expected 
large-scale production that was to make 
this possible has not developed. Some 
blame the price ceilings for slowness of 
production, on the ground that they do 
not leave the manufacturer sufficient profit 
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incentive, or mean a wage scale so low 
that labor refuses to take jobs. 

This Mr. Bowles emphatically denies. 
In any case where ceilings are holding 
back production, he says, he is ready to 
grant an increase. Such raises have been 
given in a few instances. 

Slow production is blamed, too, on raw 
material hoarding by some manufacturers 
who expect a price rise. Industry also is 
accused of delaying production until the 
excess-profits tax is reduced at the end of 
this year. Mr. Bowles, who has no control 
over these factors, concedes that his job is 
made more difficult by his not being able 
to direct the entire process. 

He obviously is reassured by Mr. Tru- 
man’s request for legislation to control 
real estate and house prices. He has urged 
such action consistently, although the idea 
was vetoed several weeks ago by John 
Snyder, the Director of Reconversion, pre- 
sumably with Mr. Truman’s backing. Mr. 
Snyder now has changed his viewpoint. 

Where labor disputes are concerned, Mr. 
Bowles thinks the place of the OPA should 
be on the side lines. The agency is not con- 
cerned with granting price increases so 
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—internationsl 
MR. BOWLES 
The pressures are increasing ... 


that higher wages may be paid and strikes 
avoided. That was settled in refusing an 
advance in steel prices recently. But, if 
the regular mechanisms for settling wage 
disputes result in wage increases, OPA is 
ready to consider and grant price rises 
that may. become necessary as a result. 

Volume production, Mr. Bowles believes, 
will begin early in 1946, and the process of 
dropping controls one at a time will follow. 
Purchasing power and employment are 
greater than expected, and scarcities are to 
continue longer than was foreseen. This bk: 
combination of forces keeps pressing the 
ceiling prices. But Mr. Bowles thinks such 
forces can be controlled as in the past. 

His biggest worry is what he considers 
a growing “will to inflation” on the part of 
groups, some of which once opposed it, and 
a general assumption that OPA will give 
way on prices. But OPA, he says, will not 
give way. He has ‘broad powers to raise 
prices where they are inequitable or im- 
pede reconversion, but intends to use them 
very sparingly. 

The “psychology of inflation” could be 
dissipated by quick congressional action 
to extend the Price Control Act, he be- 
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lieves, and, without such a psychology, he 
says, OPA can guarantee to keep the price 
level where it is now, get all the produc- 
tion the country can use, ease out the con- 
trols and turn U.S. industry back to the 
competitive system in excellent condition. 

Mr. Bowles’s ideas are the product of 
long experience in the price field. He has 
been at it virtually since price controls 
began. 

State administrator. Early in 1942, 
Gov. Robert A. Hurley, of Connecticut, 
asked him to help get the price and ra- 
tioning system started in the State. Mr. 
Bowles says he actually wanted to go into 
the Navy. Sailing was his hobby. He had 
made many deep-sea cruises, and knew 
navigation and boat handling. Defective 
hearing in one ear disqualified him for sea 
duty, however, and the best the Navy 
would offer was a commission teaching 
navigation in a classroom. Mr. Bowles, big, 
active and energetic, found the prospect 
less than appealing, and so responded to 
Governor Hurley’s request. 

Previously, he had grown up in com- 
fortable circumstances in Massachusetts, 
had attended Choate School and Yale Uni- 
versity, from which he emerged with an 
urge toward the liberal viewpoint, had 
tried newspaper work briefly and then 
turned to the advertising field. 


For several years, Mr. Bowles wrote ad-. 


vertising copy for a large New York house, 
and then, with a fellow employe, William 
Benton, started his own advertising firm, 
on borrowed money. That was in 1929, 


and, despite the ensuing depression, the | 


firm prospered. Benton and Bowles went 
in deeply for original research in merchan- 
dising methods and came up with ideas. 
These attracted a long list of well-known 
corporations. Mr. Benton, now an assistant 
secretary of state, withdrew in 1934. Mr. 
Bowles stayed on until the war began. A 
popular story has it that the two had de- 
cided to make a million dollars each and 
then leave business forever. But Mr. 
Bowles says, “Bill and I never saw that 
kind of money.” 

He took leave of absence from his firm 
to set up the Connecticut rationing and 
price-control system, and, since then, has 
disposed of most of his holdings in the 
company. In Connecticut, he was close to 
the small problems of OPA, and had an 
intimate view of its operations in the 
sinall towns and the cities as well. As 
problems developed he became a fountain 
of ideas for their solution. 

Washington saw what Mr. Bowles was 
doing and was attracted. Leon Henderson, 
the first Administrator of OPA, wanted 
him in national headquarters. So did Pren- 
tiss Brown, Mr. Henderson’s successor. The 
latter asked him to come as General Man- 
ager. Mr. Bowles was reluctant, but finally 
accepted, attaching, at Mrs. Bowles’s sug- 
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gestion, what he thought was the impossi- 
ble stipulation that he be given full author- 
ity to houseclean and recognize the agency. 
His terms were quickly agreed to. 

Mr. Bowles in OPA. Mr. Bowles’s lib- 
eral tendencies were sufficiently strong to 
keep the New Dealers from wincing too 
obviously, and his connection with Benton 
and Bowles was a reassurance to business 
interests. But OPA, at that time, was in 
extreme difficulties. His predecessor, Lou 
Maxon, had quit in a huff, after explosively 
criticizing the college professors and theo- 
retical economists who, he suc. were run- 
ning OPA. Baffled housewives, bewildered 
businessmen and angry Congressmen had 
the agency caught in a frantic tug of war. 

Mr. Bowles moved swiftly. He simpli- 
fied procedures, reduced the number and 
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size of the questionnaires sent to business- 
men and organized several hundred indus- 
try advisory committees. For the Con- 
gressmen, he set up an information service 
to which they referred complaints about 
OPA for replies directly from OPA. 
Where Mr. Henderson had been trucu- 
lent and bulldozing in his appearances be- 
fore congressional committees, Mr. Bowles 
was suave, urbane, soft spoken and infi- 
nitely patient in his capacity as General 
Manager and later as Administrator. He 
also was persuasive. He brought with him 
big and understandable charts to explain 
the operations and problems of OPA. Con- 
gressional difficulties largely disappeared. 
Mr. Bowles also set about popularizing 
OPA with the public, a difficult assign- 
ment for the most skillful of advertising 
men. Statements for public consumption, 


-which had been brusque and complicated, 


were simplified, often by Mr. Bowles per- 





sonally. They became clear, concise and 
comprehensible. Mr. Bowles may not have 
made OPA popular, but he did make it 
more widely understood. 

Succeeding Mr. Brown after serving a 
few months as General Manager, Mr, 
Bowles also became a hard-boiled Price 
Administrator. When pressure groups de- 
manded price rises for their products, they 
found themselves talking into Mr. Bowles’s 
deaf ear. Courageously, he set OPA policy 
against the pressure groups and has held 
it to that line ever since. 

Peacetime OPA. Now, after the war, 
Mr. Bowles is taking more criticism than 
ever was directed at Mr. Henderson. He 
takes it without flinching. He is as un- 
ruffled as ever. He has shown that his own 
independent course cannot be influenced 
by outside pressures. He has his plans and 
intends to stick by them. 


Wilson W. Wyatt, a man with little 
direct experience in the construction field, 
has been appointed federal Housing Expe- 
diter, and assigned the task of getting the 
postwar construction boom into full swing 
as quickly as possible. It becomes Mr. 
Wyatt’s job to search out and remove the 
obstacles that are delaying home building, 
whether they are in the manufacture of 
materials, shortages of labor or whatever 
their origin. This is a large order, and 
much depends upon Mr. Wyatt both in 
easing the housing crisis and providing 
postwar jobs in the construction industry. 

The new Expediter’s only building ex- 
perience came, as Mayor of Louisville, 
Ky., in connection with that city’s war 
housing program. But, as Mayor of ,Louis- 
ville, Mr. Wyatt also acquired the reputa- 
tion of one who gets things done. His four- 
year administration, just ended, brought a 
virtual revolution to that staid city. 

Mr. Wyatt, now 40, gave up a $30,000- 
to-$40,000 corporation-law practice to take 


the $5,000 mayoral job. A week after he . 


took office, the war began, and soon it 
brought a swollen industrial population, 
augmented by soldiers at nearby Army 
posts and their camp followers. That 
meant increased health, sanitation and de- 
linquency problems. 

He reorganized the police department to 
cope with the new situation. He provided 
housing, and enlarged hospitals. Louisville 
had grown to dominate the county in 
which it is situated. The result was dupli- 
cated effort in county and city health, law- 
enforcement and other activities. Mr. 
Wyatt, after personally lobbying much of 
his program through the State legislature, 
brought about money-saving unifications. 
For some of his projects, he battled con- 
servative elements in both city and State. 

A project still pending when his term 
ended was his proposal that the city buy 
the local gas and electric company, which 
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He unlocked a great future for women—with 37 keys 
A man named Sholes invented the first as fast as the pen,” and “made no lit- All brand advertising always serves us. 
and practical typewriter. “I feel,” said ter,” (as its 1875 advertising said) Brand advertising saves for us, too. 
ave Sholes, “that I have done something people were skeptical. Skepticism Without the mass demand for good 
a for the women who have always, had wasn’t converted into sales until the radios created by brand advertising, 
to work so hard. This will enable them sewing-machine division of E. Rem- good radios wouldn t have been mass- 
: ea” ington & Sons, of Ilion, New York, produced, and couldn’t have been sold 
g 8 more easily to earn a living.” Mr. «makers of firearms, sewing machines, for $9.95 in 1941, after averaging 
Mr. Sholes was a great prophet. f and farm implements,” took over the $167.50 in 1928. Refrigerators couldn’t 
rial Christopher Latham Sholes, a Mil- manufacture of “The Type-Writer” and have dropped their price $180 in 14 
waukee printer and editor, and an at- began to advertise its specific advan- years. Oil burners might still have cost 
de- torney friend, Carlos Glidden, had been _tanges to lawyers, editors, authors, and $625, instead of averaging $299 after 
hey working on a machine to number se- court reporters. only 16 years of brand advertising. 
es’s rially the pages of books. As they de- More and more Remington type- Every business brims with examples 
licy veloped their numbering machine, they writer advertising kept appearing, and of how brand advertising serves you 
added letters — and there was a many an up-and-coming business es- and saves you. Count up your benefits 
ield writing machine. tablishment began to buy and to boast from it sometime 
In the fall of 1867, they decided they of its flower-decorated Model 1 Rem- — ona large — 
var, finally had something, and staged a ington, fitted to a sewing-machine very large — e 
han demonstration. Before a group includ- standard, with a “stenographer” in a sheet of paper. 6 pe, 
He ing a Milwaukee newspaper reporter, shirt waist busily stepping on the foot 
Sholes sat down at the piano-like key- treadle that operated the carriage 
un- board of “The Type-Writer” and _ return. 
wn punched out on the 37 keys (all capi- The national brand advertising of 5 
ced tals) this bit of history: “C. LATHAM the leading typewriter makers, from Wh 
anil SHOLES, SEPTEMBER, 1867.” Those five those days to these, has been a social ; 
words became an emancipation proc- force for great good. It has helped to 
lamation for women. father a commercial revolution that 
Not immediately, though. Even if changed the whole financial outlook for 
ttle “The Type-Writer” admittedly was “an women. It has helped increase family 
eld, ornament to an office, study, or sitting- incomes. It has helped give business 
mm room,” would “write more than twice the speed we need. 
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had been ordered sold under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. Mr. 
Wyatt’s idea was that, even after reduc- 
ing rates and improving service, the com- 
pany would yield a profit that could be 
turned to further municipal improvements. 

Authorities on municipal administration 
consider that he made an outstanding rec- 
ord as Louisville’s Mayor. The law, how- 
ever, limited him to one four-year term. 
He wanted to return to his law practice 
and build up his much-depleted personal 
finances. But President Truman, urged on 
by Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
importuned Mr. Wyatt to enter the Gov- 
ernment service. Among other things, Mr. 
Truman wanted him to become a_ presi- 
dential assistant. Mr. Wyatt demurred, 
but finally was virtually drafted for the 
construction assignment. 

Mr. Wyatt is, of course, a_ political 
power in Louisville. An alliance with Sen- 
ator Barkley makes him a power in the 
State as well, although the rural sections 
have little regard for Louisville politicians. 
Reportedly, Mr. Wyatt has ideas about 
entering Congress. If so, his new job can 
provide a valuable steppingstone for a 
leap into national polities. 


Three men have 
been appointed by 
President Truman to 
dig out the facts be- 
hind the General Mo- 
tors strike. In order- 
ing the investigation, 
Mr. Truman swept 
aside labor objections 
to fact finding as a 
strike-settlement tool, 
but at the same time 
appointed men ac- 
ceptable to labor. ‘The records and experi- 
ence of the three may be indicative of Mr. 
Truman’s approach to the strike problem. 

Walter P. Stacy, Chief Justice of 
North Carolina, who has had extensive 
experience as a mediator and conciliator, 
is chairman of the panel. Judge Stacy has 
been named to similar boards for the in- 
vestigation of railway labor disputes by 
both Republican and Democratic Presi- 
dents, going as far back as the Coolidge 
Administration. He calls himself a “good 
Democrat.” 

In addition to dealing with railway labor 
matters, Judge Stacy has served as chair- 
man of steel and textile labor relations 
panels. Before Pearl Harbor, he was with 
the National Defense Mediation Board, 
and later was a public member on War 
Labor Board panels. When he was pro- 
posed as chairman of the recent Labor- 
Management Conference, he was seconded 
by all the participating groups. 

Lloyd K. Garrison is a New Dealer, 


—Acme 


JUDGE STACY 


‘well liked by labor, who in the last decade 
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has been closely identified with labor re- 
lations work. A scholarly, cultured lawyer 
of an intellectual cast, Mr. Garrison came 
to Washington in 1934 to head the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under the 
National Recovery Administration. He had 
no previous experience in labor matters, 
but he has been involved in them almost 
constantly ever since. He served as a me- 
diator in the Little Steel strike of 1937, 
and off and on he has been a referee with 
the National Railroad 
Retirement Adjust- 
ment Board. In 194] 
and 1942, he was im- 
partial referee under 
the contract between 
Allis-Chalmers and 
the United Automo- 
bile Workers. Later, 
Mr. Garrison came 
to the War Labor 
Board as __ general 
counsel, and now is 
chairman of _ that 
agency. During most 
of this period, he was on leave from the 
University of Wisconsin, where he was 
dean of the law school, a post he recently 
resigned. 

Milton S. Eisenhower is known not 
for experience in labor matters, but as an 
expert Government administrator and 
public-relations man. Mr. Eisenhower came 
into the Agriculture Department under 
President Coolidge, and stayed on through 
the Hoover and much of the Roosevelt 
administrations. He regarded himself as 
a career man, but in New Deal days was 
actively identified with the more liberal 
group that then came into the Govern- 
ment. For several years, under Secretary 
Henry Wallace, Mr. Eisenhower was the 
Department’s director of information. 
Later he headed the War Relocation Au- 
thority, which moved Japanese from the 
West Coast to inland centers, and served 
as associate director 
of the Office of War 
Information. He left 
the latter post to be- 
come president of the 
Kansas State College 
of Agriculture, a post 
that he still holds. He 
is a brother of the 
General and _ some- 
times is referred to in 
Washington as “the 
other Eisenhower.” 

All in all, as ob- 
servers see it, Mr. 
Truman, in appointing this fact-finding 
board, has done nothing to antagonize la- 
bor. The UAW promptly offered its help, 
while the company held back. The general 
feeling is that labor will get no rough 
treatment from this group. 
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Underwood Sundstrand... 


A FAST WORKER 





in any company! 








Your accounting staff starts saving hours of valuable 
time... the minute you put Underwood Sundstrand 


on the payroll. 


Underwood Sundstrand works fast .. . not only on 
Payroll Records, but on Government Reports and 


_War Bond Ledgers. 


And it does the entire recording job . . . not just part 
of it. Each machine releases several clerks for other 
essential duties. 


Anyone can operate Underwood Sundstrand’s simple 
“10 Figure Key” keyboard. Automatic features and 


controls do the rest. 


It will be well worth a few minutes of your time to 
discuss your payroll problems with one of our 
representatives. Your local Underwood Corporation 
office will gladly oblige. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day 


Copyright 1945 Underwood Corporation 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machine Division © One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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«++ ON PAYROLL RECORDS 


Underwood Sundstrand posts, computes, 
and prints each check or pay envelope... 
and at the same time writes your payroll 
summary and employee’s earnings record. 


All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. 


e+ ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


++ ON VICTORY BOND LEDGERS 


Each employee’s Bond account is kept 
up-to-date, with each payroll deduction 
and amount “to go” automatically com- 
puted ... and every resulting purchase 
automatically recorded.:The employee-list 
of bond purchases is automatically 
counted and totaled. 











INES. Inc 


WEsteen AIR LINES, INC. 


T’S been a long time since the last real Christmas. 
This one we can celebrate with something near the 
old-time joy. True, the world bears scars that will never 
heal. To millions, something has gone out of life for- 
ever. But no amount of human suffering can dim the 
star that shed its gracious lustre on the Prince of Peace. 


Bringing the world ever closer together in its quest for 
peace is the airplane. Ir flies just as quickly from hemi- 
sphere to hemisphere on missions of good will as on 
missions of war. Never has the nation or the world stood 
to gain more from science and invention than it does 
today from air transportation. 








Airport terminals all over this nation and over the world 
are again thronged with people, light hearted and gay, 
hastening home in swift flight to gleaming hearthfires 
and the laughter of children and the tinkle of bells on 
the evergreen boughs. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS EVERYONE 
... and a thousand glad New Years to come! 


» » » 


Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading 
manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


WORLD IN AIR TRANSPORT 


LEADING THE 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene) of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


This strange situation exists throughout the country..... 

Industry's production rate is high; much above the expected rate. 

Employment is above the expected level, unemployment much below. 

Army-Navy no longer are taking a big slice of industry's output. 

Yet relatively little seems to be coming out of the production line to fill 
the big civilian wants, to satisfy the urge for cars, houses, other things. 

New cars are barely dribbling to market, far below forecasts. 

Clothing is scarce and seems to grow scarcer, not more abundant. 

Construction materials in some lines are almost museum pieces. 

Retail trade is booming, but people seem to be buying things they do not 
really want. They're loading up often on cardboard Christmas presents, ,on low=/ 
quality goods, on ersatz products of one kind or another. —— Suckers ¢ 

There is almost a major mystery in where induStry*s—output is going. : 
Steel, for example, has been produced at near-wartime levels during four peace- 
time months, yet steel is scarce. Lumber is in somewhat the same situation. Tex- 
tile output is large at a time when military buying is cut, but textiles are scarce. 











Apparently, what. is happening is this: 

Some finished goods are being held from market until after January 1, until 
tax-law changes make it more worth-while to sell in a continuing sellers' market. 

Strikes are creating bottlenecks in some key industries. 

Hoarding of materials in anticipation of price rises must be extensive. 

Normal inventory building is soaking up important quantities of goods. 

Goods, too, seem to be filtering into various nooks and crannies of the 
country's machinery for production and distribution, outside the main stream. 

Officials are finding now that they probably made a mistake when they took 
off war controls in a hurry, when they ercouraged a scramble for materials at a 
time when production for peacetime use still was far under demand. Result is 
a badly unbalanced situation, a lower production of end products than might have 
been had with a little more guida.ce of materials and labor into industries that 
make the products most essential and most wanted by civilians. 











Trend of official policy now is reversing a bit; is back toward the use of 
controls and away from the idea that "normalcy" will come all by itself. 

Priority revival in construction indicates the changed official line. 

Rationing authority extension now is sought for one more year, where the 
White House had been content with a six-month extension. 

Price control, which the White House had hoped to drop next June 30, now is 
to be extended until year end, 1946, and maybe to mid-1947 if Congress agrees. 

A restraint on strike power is wanted by the President. 

In other words, things haven't worked out as expected. The problems that 
go along with shifting from a $5,000,000,000-a-month expenditure on war _ 
materials are proving to be complicated and not altogether automatic. 














Labor trouble, too, is not responding to White House treatment. 
A steel strike is probable for January unless a wage increase and a price 
rise come first. Steel plants will be seized quickly in event of a strike. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Strike in General Motors probably will not be settled until steel strike 
prospects are more clear. Autos would soon be shut down by a steel strike. 

Union will avoid a strike against Ford if it can; will try to work out a 
settlement there that may offer a pattern for an industry-wide settlement. 

A rubber industry strike seems to be brewing. 

Scattered strikes often are holding up production of materials or of parts 
that are vital to finished products. Part of the scarcity of durable consumer 
gooas is due to strikes affecting parts makers, strikes that don't get attention. 











When the present period of labor trouble is adjusted: 

Wage rates per hour, in affected industries, will be up about 15 per cent. 

Prices will be somewhat above the present levels. 

Labor contracts in many instances probably will contain penalty clauses de- 
Signed to discourage wildcat strikes, to give some assurance that employers can 
produce without frequent interruptions that upset cost calculations. 

Price adjustment upward is likely to hold the key to strike settlements. 

And: Shortly after the present strike situation is worked out, another wave 
of strikes is likely to break in the spring as workers make new demands, as an 
effort is made to get another advance along the road to a 30 per cent rise in 
base rates of pay. It is doubtful if labor leaders will be content until the 











full demand for a 30 per cent increase in 


Building industry will need to revise 
U.S. rules;. will be affected by Government 
New dwellings priced at under $10,000 








Sstraight-time pay rates is realized. 


its plans somewhat as a result of new 
effort to control materials. 
will get material priorities. 


Repair and modernization of dwellings will get priority where adding to 
available living accommodations, but not otherwise. 

Higher-priced dwellings, commercial and industrial building, public works 
will be built of materials that builders scramble for; will not be given use of 
priorities to assure first call on materials that are to be had. 

Problem of enforcing this priority system probably will be great. 
you this whole story in detail on page 13. 





We give 


When it comes to price control in the construction field..... 

Material prices will remain under ceilings. Use of priorities will give 
the Government an added means of trying to enforce ceiling prices on materials. 

Selling prices for new houses, however, cannot be controlled: without a new 
law and chances are against Congress approval for ceiling prices on new homes. 
Result is that houses classed as costing $10,000 or less, for purpose of prior- 
ity in material procurement, may sell at a price to return more than $10,000 for 
the house, minus the lot, when offered for sale. Ceiling prices are not probable. 

Resale of old houses likewise probably will remain outside price control. 
Mr. Truman wants a law that will fix a ceiling price at the level of the first 
sale made after such a law takes effect. Congress is rather cool to the idea. 

Credit for home construction and purchase, however, probably will be made 
bit tighter, with higher down payments, shorter amortization periods. That is 
to affect nonveterans; not veterans, who have special consideration. 

The President is reversing himself on need for price control, on need for 
material allocation in the housing field. He is alarmed by the acute shortage 
of dwellings in relation to demand. So are a lot of other people. 














Capital gains tax still is being eyed by the Treasury; still is due for 
attention as a speculation curb. Most that Congress is likely to do, however, 
is to increase holding period for long-term gains to l year from present 6 months. 

Speculation in real estate and securities is a growing official concern. 

Taxpayers need to think now about changed requirements under the tax law. 
We give you a report on things to think about in an account on page 69. 
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A TINY BENT PIECE OF WIRE 
MULTIPLIES PRODUCTION 


In making rifle cases... Bostitching 
protective canvas “overcoats” to metal 
backbones... helped a manufacturer make 
an unusual increase in production per man 
from 714 units per hour to 65... cutting 
costs 70%. 

This illustrates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Bostitching ... that using a tiny | 
bent piece of wire for fastening... metal, | 
plastics, paper, wood, rubber, cloth, in any 
combination...usually speeds production. 

A cosmetic manufacturer saves 50% by 
Bostitching lipstick holders to cards... 
a baffle ring assembly is Bostitched in 5 
minutes as against 55 minutes for riveting 
...a candy maker seals corrugated cases 
in half the previous time. 

Investigate Bostitching now ... send 
for Folder B-154 which briefly covers rep- 
resentative models and may suggest an 
application you can use to speed fasten- 
ing or lower costs. 

Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 


Blackmore St., East Greenwich, R. I. 








(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in stapling | 
Liege | 


ee6eeeeea 
804208908 


50 years specializ- | 
ing in fastening 





Experience ... 


18 research 
engineers 


Selection... PE betetenet Nearly 800 models 


y 9 
Service... 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists — increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


BOSTITCH - 


AND FASTER 
fastens belle, wilh wine 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


Engineering... 





ALL TYPES OF 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Battleships for Classrooms? 

Sir: —While discussing problems of social 
reconstruction, a group .of senior girls of- 
fered a solution of what should be done 
with obsolete ships and planes. Rather 
than destroy such military equipment, 
let us turn them into floating universities 
whereby students would be given the op- 
portunity of getting acquainted with the 
world as it actually is, in order that they 
might devise intelligent ways of recon- 
structing it. 

Let other nations create similar univer- 
sities. Give the Japanese youth an oppor- 
tunity to see our institutions, factories, 
system of education and the American way 
of life; then they will gain greater admira- 
tion for the democratic way of life than we 
could ever hope to indoctrinate through 
long military occupation. 

We cannot succeed in becoming world- 
minded economically, socially and_politi- 
cally without first becoming world-minded 
educationally. 

Dr. Apotex Scuock, Head 
Department of Psychology and Philosophy 
Yankton College 

Yankton, S. Dak. 


* * * 


On Health-Insurance Plan 

The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you favor President Tru- 
man’s proposal for expansion of our 
social insurance system to provide 
medical care, with workers free to 
select their own physician” was re- 
ceived too late for the issue of Decem- 

ber 14. 

President Truman’s message displayed 
both humanitarianism and statesmanship. 
Health is a national asset; a sound citizenry 
is essential for full production and full 
employment. The existing system does not 
provide adequate medical care for the 
population of the nation at large or pro- 
mote the improvement of medical serv- 
ices. 

The message proposes the planned con- 
struction of necessary medical facilities. It 
provides that costs of medical services will 
be met by compulsory insurance through a 
logical supplement to the existing social 
security system. Physicians will be able to 
give, and patients to receive, better medi- 
cal care, with relief from economic anxiety. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Joun P. Peters 

Professor of Medicine, Yale University 
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Complete 
DURHAM 






For sale 
only in 
U.S.A. 


For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex -heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct 


‘ DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 











Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





‘A 4 EA 1D $50 a month in our ship- 


% 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 





Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov’t Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sam- 
ple stencil, Shippers’ handbook prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, with your 
name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE a 
2. 





61 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill, U.S.A, 









NEW 1946 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 


WITHHOLDING 
CHART— 50¢ 


Our exclusive combination chart, on 
heavy 9 x 12 card, shows all official rates 
for both weekly and monthly payrolls, 5 for 
$2.00. Non-inflammable celluloid holders 
also at 50c ea., 5 for $2.00. 

Write for attractive quantity prices for 
goodwill distribution, also samples and 
prices on pocket Tax Digests. 


TAX PUBLICATIONS CO. 
53 State St. Boston 9, Mass. 











YOUR BUSINESS — 









WANT MORE bE a 


More business is simply a matter 


a 


of meeting more people more often. When 
you can get to your destination quicker, you go 


more frequently, or stay longer, or both. 


The result? More business. 








Kon This is true wherever your business may be 


Y Braniff Airways, Inc. 
Applied For 
Aerovios Broniff, 5. A. 


Situated. Braniff’s proposal for a 





coordinated airline system in the Western Hemisphere 
will bring sources of business closer. It 


will mean more business, will aid full employment 
tes 
for 
ers 


; . ss BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


and prosperity throughout the Americas. 
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Washington, Whispers. kl 


Labor-Policy Dilemma of Mr. Wallace . . . New Signs 
Mr. Ickes Will Quit . . . World Bank in New York? 


Big new loans to Russia, China, 
France and some other nations on 
terms comparable to those offered to 
Great Britain will be proposed after 
the loan to Britain is countersigned 
and sealed by Congress. U.S. is the 
only real source of capital with which 
to set up in business again a postwar 
world that largely is bankrupt. 


xk * 


Political conditions will underlie any 
loans that later are made to China and 
to Russia. To get dollars on terms 
comparable to those offered Britain, 
these nations will be expected to come 
at least part way in meeting the U.S. 
viewpoint on world affairs. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman is beginning to hanker 
for a new brain trust that can foresee 
and warn him of impending troubles. 
The President has been inclined to 
play by ear in improvising policies 
and is discovering that troubles often 
are on top of him before he has rea- 
lized they were developing. 


- 


x * * 


President Truman was somewhat 
startled by the violence of opposition 
of labor leaders to his plan for a 
cooling-off period before big strikes 
could occur. White House aides are 
making it clear to the labor groups 
that the President is not seeking to 
break with them in the hope of pick- 
ing up political support elsewhere. 


x *k * 


Harold Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is getting set to leave the 
Cabinet early in 1946. Some of the 
principal Ickes aides are making ar- 
rangements for new jobs, thereby add- 
ing to the prospect that the Secretary 
of Interior intends, this time, to make 
his resignation stick. 


% 12 i* 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is caught in the middle, now 
that CIO’s Phil Murray has indicated 
a clear political break with the Tru- 
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man Administration. If Mr. Wallace 
sides with Mr. Truman, his CIO back- 
ing may weaken, but, if he sides with 
Mr. Murray, his position in the Cabi- 
net may be an uncomfortable one. The 
Commerce Secretary probably will 
try to smooth over the break. 


x k * 


CIO’s Political Action Committee is 
planning to play an independent role 
in the 1946 and 1948 elections, trad- 
ing its support for whatever con- 
cessions it can get from either party 
or from candidates of the parties. 


cK *- & 


Chiang Kai-shek’s book, publication 
of which has been barred in U.S. in 
its unexpurgated form, is antiforeign 
in its tone and is an effort to convince 
the Chinese people that they are the 
world’s one pure race whose troubles 
are due to interference by outsiders. 
The book is designed to sell China on 
the one-party system of the Kuomin- 
tang. 


. ok & 


Chester Bowles is prepared to fight it 
out on the price-control line during all 
of 1946 if necessary, provided that 
Congress gives his OPA an extension 
of life. The OPA Administrator is not 
in a mood to resign. 


x * * 


Mr. Byrnes’s State Department and 
Robert Patterson’s War Department 
have just about squeezed Fred Vin- 
son’s Treasury Department out of 
policy making in the administration of 
occupied Germany. Henry Morgen- 
thau, when Treasury Secretary, set 
the pattern of U.S. policy for Ger- 
many, but recently the other two de- 
partments have more and more edged 
the Treasury out of this operation. 


xk * 


Fact-finding board appointed in the 
General Motors strike is made up of 
individuals who may be expected to 
be sympathetic with the labor view- 
point on wages, with the result that 


prediction is being made of a report 
finding that a wage increase of 15 or 
20 per cent can be made without a 
corresponding price increase if labor 
will give assurances that it will pro- 
tect companies against wildcat strikes. 


x &k * 


John Bricker, former Governor of 
Ohio, is favored by the present Re- 
publican Party organization for the 
1948 presidential nomination. Capt. 
Harold Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota and aide to Fleet Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Jr., during the 
Pacific war, will face an uphill fight 
for the nomination. 


xk k * 


New York City probably will become 
headquarters for the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
thereby becoming the real financial 
capital of the world. 


x * & 


Henry Wallace’s Commerce Depart- 
ment and Lewis Schwellenbach’s La- 
bor Department will provide fact find- 
ers in labor disputes with the facts on 
which to base their findings. 


x * 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, as Ambassador to China, will 
insist that Chiang Kai-shek show 
more interest in a compromise with 
the Chinese Communists and that he 
agree to make reforms in land policy 
and financial policy as a condition to 
any large-scale U.S. aid. 


& ke & 


A recent study of President Truman's 
personal budget problem shows that, 
after paying federal and Missouri 
taxes, he will have about $28,500 left. 
From this must be paid food costs and 
other expenses of the White House 
staff, which average around $2,000 a 
month. Thus, the President will have 
only about $4,000 for such expenses as 
his daughter’s education, clothing for 
the tamily, and various personal items. 
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* ae vs WITH 1 THE THREE FIRSTS IN SMOKING PLEASURE 
: Bes ALWAYS MILDER So gather around... light up and share the 


very best at Christmastime. Chesterfields have 


. i 7-5 BETTER TASTING all the benefits of Smoking Pleasure... they're 


C COOLER SMOKING  givable, acceptable and enjoyable... 


RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 
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